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For the Companion. 


DEATH FROM HOMESICKNESS. 


“TIast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be? | 
Hast thou measured the height of heaven above? 

Then may’st thou mete out a mother’s love.” 

A tall fair-haired youth called one summer day 
at a suburban residence, and asked in very brok- 
en English for bread and rest. 

Food was set before him, and he ate like a 
starving man. Then, bowing his thanks, he 
pointed solemnly upward, saying, ‘Mein mut- 
ter, Gott, in Alsace!’’ And he laid his thin 
hand gently on the head of the lady who had 
served him, as if to assure her of the blessing of 
his mother’s God. 

As his tears continued to flow, she pointed to 
his eyes, and endeavored to ask him the cause 
of his sorrow. He understood her, and replied, 
“Ach, mein mutter! mein mutter’s Gott!” And 
then he talked on very rapidly, as if telling his 
sad story. But it was unintelligible to the lady. 

She was a woman with a feeling heart, and 
she thought of her own dear boy, then in a for- 
eign land in search of health. She remembered 
the tenderness with which God charged his peo- 
ple of old to deal mercifully with the stranger; 
so she set a comfortable chair for him, took his 
hat from the floor, and hung it on the hat-stand 
in the hall, in token that he was to remain for 
the present. 

She then sent fora young German who was 
working for a neighbor, that she might learn 
through him the story of her poor guest, and 
also how she might help him. 

When the stalwart, sun- browned Hans ap- 
peared, after bowing to the lady, he grasped the 
hand of his countryman with a hearty “Wei 

Gets?’ The young stranger threw his arms 
round his neck and kissed him; and, laughing 
through his tears, cried, ‘“Mein freund! mein 
freund!’’ 

They were, however, strangers, and it was the 
music of his mother tongue, alone, which had 
wakened such joy in the homesick heart of poor 
Karl. 

Hans interpreted the long conversation be- 
tween them as well as he could in his own brok- 
en English. 

“He come von Alsace. Hab gute fader, gute 
mutter, teach him love Gott, and do all thing; 
and ach! dey luve him so well! But he grow 
up mit bad heart inside him; make bad company, 


“Becoming interested in the matter, I began 
to count, and desisted only after actually count- 
ing a hundred in the course of one hour's lei- 
surely riding, representing, perhaps, a distance 
of three miles. Nor was it long before I saw 
birds strike the wire, and fall stunned to the 
ground. 

“Three such cases were witnessed within the 
hour. One bird had its wing broken, another 
was picked up dying in convulsions from the 
force of the blow. 

“Along some particular stretches of wire, 
where, for whatever reason, birds had congre- 
gated, the dead ones averaged at least one to 
every interval between the poles. Sometimes 
two or three lay together, showing where a flock 
had passed by and been decimated. The great 
majority of birds destroyed consisted of larks.”’ 


——_+or- 
For the Companion. 
THE POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. 


“I’m very anxious the dinner should be well 
cooked to-day, Aunt Lessie, as those strangers 
will dine with us,’’ said Mrs. Lennox to her col- 
ored cook, ‘‘By-the-way, here’s a new recipe 
for mushrooms, which you must make Claude 
Gott’s voice. He come New York, spend he lit- | take care of himself. A few tender-hearted men | read to you. As it’s Easter, I shall be in church 
tle money, speak no English, get no work. Tis | provided for his necessities, and then, with great | all the morning, so I can’t superintend matters. 
mutter’s Gott not here,—no Gott here for help | regret, had him conveyed to the nearest asylum | Are you sure that you can get plenty of mush- 
him, and he ’fraid stay here.” | for the insane. rooms?” 

“Tell him his mother’s God is here, Hans,” | The friend at whose door he had applied for} ‘‘Pastur’s full of ’em,’’ answered old Lessie, 
said the lady, “and that He will forgive him, | bread and a chair did not lose sight of him even | crossly. “I reckon I got many a dinner ’fore 
and pity him, and send him home if he wants to| there. She felt as if Christ had sent him, hun-| you was borned, Miss Julia, and I don’t want 
go; and that sie will love him as she did before.”’ | gry, naked, sick,—a spirit in prison,—to her door; | you to ‘tend’ me, as you calls it. I knows what 

Hans talked with him a few moments, during | and for His sake she did all a woman could do for | I’se got to do if quality is comin’; but ef it’s dat 
which time his countenance expressed great sur-| him. After some weeks, this noble woman left | bore white trash what Mass Lennox is ’sociatin’ 
prise. They seemed arguing some time very} her home and went on an errand of mercy to| wid sence de ’lection times begun, dey aint got 
warmly, when Hans run his great brown hands | the poor stranger. He knew her, and smiled} gumption ’nuff to know ef a ting is biled or 
through his hair, and said, ‘I not un’stan’ him. | through his tears; but continued his rapid walk- | fried. Better git anuder cook, Miss Julia, for I 
He say Gott go back to Germany in that storm— | ing up and down the long hall, saying, “Mein | aint ’customed to dem pore white folk’s eatin’ 
be here more never! He say Alsace sunk insea, | mutter!’’ and pointing forward, as if he saw | nohow.”’ 
home gone, fader, mutter, cattle, sheep, all gone | and was trying to overtake her. | “Very well, Aunt Lessie,’’ answered Mrs. 
mit house. No more sun shines in Alsace; moon Soon he lost sight of the beautiful vision, gaz-| Lennox, smiling, for she had served a long ap- 
and stars gone in sea; all things gone there; he|ing up mournfully at his friend, exclaiming, | prenticeship to Lessie’s moods, ‘‘we’ll talk of 
here stranger, hungry, no home, and die for not | ‘Ach, mein mutter!’’ that to-morrow; only do gather the mushrooms 
see him mutter.” He was now paler and thinner than when tak- | yourself, as I can’t, and be particular to follow 

At these last words, the poor young prodigal | en to the asylum. He slept very little, and ate|the recipe in this book. I’m always uneasy 
burst out into a violent fit of weeping, and cried, | barely enough to keep him alive; and he moaned | about mushrooms, unless I’m sure they’re picked 
shaking his head and waving his hand, as if to} piteously all the time over his ingratitude to his by some one who knows the good from the poi- 
say all were gone, “‘Ach, Alsace! Ach, mein| God and his mother, and wept for one sight of | sonous kinds.” 
fader! Ach, mein mutter!” his old home. His reason was shattered, and| Lessie tossed her head and sniffed as her mis- 
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DEATH FROM HOMESICKNESS, 








say to fader, ‘Give me much money, and I go 
‘way far off.’ He fader say no so much money: 
and he mutter Jay arms round neck, and cry 
tears, and say, ‘No, no, mein son! Go not ’way 
from me, or I die! My heart one heart mit 
yours, and break if part from you.’ She lift up 
old hands and pray to Gott to make kind her 
son’s heart to stay mit old mutter till she die 
dead. But no, no! He will go on ship mit bad 
young man, dot no fear Gott. 
when fader and mutter be sleep and not know. 
Ach, poor heart!”” The young stranger had 
listened to this interpretation with deep atten- 
tion, exclaiming occasionally, “Ach, mein mut- 


He go in night | 


It was in vain that poor Hans tried to com-/| his heart was broken. | tress left the kitchen. 
| fort him with the words of the lady. Heonly| Everything was done that could alleviate his | If there is one insult greater than another you 
| cried, “‘Mecin Gott! Mein Alsace! Mein fader!| sufferings, but he gradually faded away, day by | wish to inflict upon a Southern black cook, just 
| Mein mutter!”’ | day, till he walked about the ward, and through | require her to follow the directions of a written 
When Hans tried again to console him, he had | the halls looking more like a spiritthan a man. | or printed recipe. It suggests that there are 
| nothing to repeat to the lady but this: “He say| One afternoon, just as the sun was sinking, | more palatable modes of preparing food than her 
| Gott give him all thing, and much love. He | the doctor stood beside him, feeling that he had; own, and she resists the innovation by cither 
| have bad heart, will not hear fadcr, mutter, nor| but a few hours, at most, left for weeping. | trickery or downright bluster. Old Lessie was 
God. Go ’way on sea, break hearts; now must | Looking up afar off into the gold and purple! an adept in the last, and through it reigned 
die, mit no muttcr-love, no Gott-love!’’ | glory in the west, the homesick stranger seized | queen paramount in her kitchen. 

When he asked where the ship was in which | his hand, and, with a face radiant with peace| Mrs. Lennox chafed sometimes against her 
jhe came, he shook his head, waved his hand, | and joy, exclaimed, pointing to the clouds, “Ach, | tyranny, but Lessie had been a slave of her moth- 
,and, with streaming eycs, told Hans that she, | mein Gott! Mein mutter! Mein haus!” He| er’s, had cooked for her many years, and this 
| too, was gone down where everything else had | threw out his arm as if clasping some beloved | forms a relation in the South which a Northern 
| gone. | object, smiled, whispered, ‘Ach, mutter, mut-| person cannot well understand. 





ter!” and shaking his head mournfully. | The earth itself had vanished from his distem- 
Now he took up the thread of his sad story | pered vision. Hans shook his head and said, | 

azain, and went on addressing Hans, who list-| ‘Ach, lady, poor boy lost his remember, lost his 

ened with the deepest attention, and repeated | think, lost all things.”’ 

his words thus: 


and mutter for no give him much money; and | whose hands he had been thrown could deter- 
he speak bad word von them to bad freund.| mine what to do for him. He was evidently 
When ship two day on sea, come big storm, and | unfit to go about the world alone, and, besides 
he hear Gott speak to him from cloud, and say, | that, he was foot-sore and penniless. 
where you old fader and mutter I give you to Hans took Karl—as the boy called himself— 
love and make happy?” 
“He say ‘Me know not.’ Den he hear his mut- | watched him as tenderly as if he had been his 
ter groan and cry, ‘Mein son, mein son! come brother; but every passing day made it only 
to me, or I die dead mitout you love!’ But he more evident that the poor fellow’s reason had 
anger yet, and say, ‘No, no. You no give me. given way from homesickness. Sometimes in 
much money. I go fer to ’Merica and make , the dead of night, he would rouse his new friend 
gold for self.’ | with confessions of the crimes he had committed 
Soon storm go ’way, and sun come shine, | against his parents, and implore him to take him 
It soon became certain that he could not 


and he mutter go ’way, and he no more hear home. 


| annually, 
into his little barn-chamber, and nursed and} 


ter!’’ and his homesick heart was at rest. 
Kae | 





——<>—_—_—__—_—_ 
BIRDS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


. | Hans’ master kindly allowed him to care for | A large number of birds are killed by flying | 
He say his bad heart fall of angry to fader | the stranger for a few days, till the friends on | 


against the telegraph wires. Dr. Cones states, 
in the American Naturalist, from his observa- | 
tions, made in journeying one hundred miles | 
jalong the line of telegraph in Colorado, that 
many hundred thousand of birds are thus killed | 
He says: 

‘‘Almost immediately, upon riding by the tele- 
graph wire, I noticed a dead lark; and, as I 
passed several more in quick succession, my at- 
tention was aroused. The position of the dead 
birds enabled me to trace cause and effect before | 
| I actually witnessed a case of the killing. The. 

bodies lay in every instance nearly or directly | 
beneath the wire. A crippled bird was occasion- 
ally seen fluttering along the road. 


An old ‘‘fambly sarvint,”’ as they call them- 
selves, can be impertinent, wasteful or dishon- 
est, and fall back upon their past services as ex- 
cuse for everything. 

She was more than usually ruffled to-day. 
Besides the obnoxious recipe, she had other 
causes of dissatisfaction. She belonged to one 
of the churches most popular among her race, 
and did not countenance any of the holidays of 
other Christian denominations. But it was a 


! bright day, if it was Easter, and she had intend- 


ed paying a visit in a new gorgeous delaine 
dress, which would fill with envy the heart of 
Sister Potter, she who had called her only last 
week a ‘“‘rumbustious ole dragon.”’ So she 
grumbled, and boxed Andrew Jackson, her little 
grandson and general scullion, whom she was 
bringing up under the shadow of the rod. 

“Ef dis aint de tryinest ting! Miss Julia’s 
done got to be de sassiest, aggravationest ’ooman 
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Wot’s de world comin’ | 
to, [ wonder? Nobody but me must gader | 
mushrooms, eh? and de turkey to stuff, and de 
pies to make! T'll sot her up wid dat nonsense, | 
Ilere, you Andrew Jackson, put down dem 
beans and come here.”’ 

The little davkey jumped up, but no matter 
how quick he was, he never escaped a blow. 

“Wot you snappin’ your big eyes at me?” and 
down came the floury rolling-pin on Andrew 
Jackson’s dodging head. “Here, take dis bas- 
ket, and go right strait to de pastur and pick it 
full ob mushrooms. You knows de good ones 
as wellas me. Ef you don’t come back ’fore I 
put dis here turkey to roast, Pil wool you, you 
misable snipe!” 

Before the words were out of her lips Andrew 
Jackson had seized the basket and was off, look- 
ing not unlike the bird to which he had been 
compared, with his little, lean, black legs, and 
hopping gait. He was back just as Lessie was 
putting the turkey in the stove, so that, much to | 
her disappointment, there was no excuse for even 
scolding him. She did not even glance at the 


I eber seed in my life. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Now, Andrew Jackson, I’m goin’ to take two 
or tree winks ob sleep, I’se so tired. You wash 
de pots and clean up nice, honey.’’ 

But before the first wink had been taken 
Claude ran in, 

“I’ve come for my mushrooms, Aunt Lessie. 
They were not at dinner, and I know you've 
saved ’em for me.”’ 

“I ’clar to gracious, Mass Claude, honey, I 
clean disremembered you! I did calklate to save 
some, but they warn't so good nohow.”’ 

‘Good or bad, I see you’ve eaten ’em up your- 
self;’’ and he looked with disgust at the empty 
saucepan Andrew Jackson was scraping. ‘Look 
here, you'll be punished for your gormandizing 
one of these days.”’ 

Claude went out disgusted, but presently re- 
turned with a quantity of mushrooms in his 
hand. As soon as Lessie saw them she started 
to her feet. 

“Whar did you get dem tings?” she screamed. 

“In the back yard with a lot of peclings.” 

“Peelings? O my! pizened, pizened!’ cried 
the old woman, throwing herself on the floor and 
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wore had long been so broken about the brim 
that it only added a grotesque feature, that at- 
tracted attention from the gentle face. 

Poor little Mona! How often she had stopped 
that day to look at children no older than her- 
self, who tripped along in their dainty garments, 
and whose knowledge of care extended only to 
their dollies and their lessons, Mona never re- 
membered the time when a mother kissed her, 
and her father had been dead four years. They | 
came over here, Italian emigrants, and the moth- | 
er died of ship-fever soon after landing. | 
When both parents were dead, the children, | 
two sorrowful little souls, went out into the 
street to earn their livelihood as best they could. 
Nattie had his father’s old violin, on which he 
could play with surprising taste and accuracy, 
and Mona had the making of an exceptional | 
voice in those low, clear tones of hers. The 
children began at once to please the public, and 
gathered a good number of pennies in the course 
of the day. If they could have kept by them- 
selves, they might never have known hunger or | 


| 


in the great stores. Oh, she was all in the light, 
and she said, ‘Poor little darling, I am going to 
take care of you soon. 


>>» 


“Tt was a dream, Mona, but it was a pretty 
dream,” said Nattie. ‘‘Now go to sleep, or we 
shall get whipped.” 

Mona waked up in the morning, but she did 
not know her brother. She sang, and held out 
her hot little hands for pennies. Never had her 
voice had such a trumpet tone. 

The master shook her, but it made no differ. 
ence. . 

“She is sick,”’ said one of the women; “don’t 
you see? Let heralone. While she is here you 
shall not be cruel to her.” 

Just then Mona looked up and called the 
hard-featured woman “mamma,” and from that 
moment the black-browed Italian could have no 
power over her. Mona grew rapidly worse, and 
Nattie sat by her in sorrowing silence. Day 
after day the cruel fever ate up her strength, 
until one morning the woman who cared for her 
wiped the tears from her eyes, and called Nattie 


contents of the basket. 
“Take dem mushrooms in de back yard, and 
peel ’em and bring ’em here. 


rolling over and over in an extremity of terror. 
‘Dey’s de pisenist musheroons dat grows! Oh, 


I aint got no time | help me fore I dies!’ I’m a misable sinner. Oh, 


hardship of any kind, but a countryman of their | to kiss his sister, for she was going. The boy 
own, a wily, deceptive Italian, took advantage | threw himself down and looked into the great, 
of their popularity to acquire an influence over ; dark orbs, that even now, perhaps, were gazing 
them, that, in the end, made them the slaves of upon a new world’s visions. His moans and 


to be foolin’ round ’em, 
hear, and be quick.” 

“Be quick’? was Lessie’s watchword to all her 
assistants, but it meant the greatest amount of 
labor-saving to herself, 


Peel ’em clean, you 


The mushrooms were brought in 
Lennox came into the kitchen, 

“Aunt told me to come in here,” he said, ‘‘and 
read 2 recipe to you for cooking mushrooms. 
Come, be spry, Aunt Lessie, for 'm in a hurry. 
I'm just starved to-day for those very mush- 
rooms, and I want you to do your best on them, 
old lady.” 

Now this handsome, mischievous Claude was 
the only person in the household whom old, 
eranky Lessie really liked. He was a liberal, 
generous-hearted boy, who shared his pocket- 
money with her as long as it lasted. 
humor to-day was greater than her liking for 
him, 


as Claude 


“Is Ide cook on dis here premisy, Mass Claude, 
or is you?” she asked, putting her hands on her 
hips. 

“Whew, what a termagant! You 
sputter so at nothing. Iwas told to read youa 
recipe, and I’ve come to do it.’’ 

“Look a-here, Mass Claude, I aint a-goin’ to 
cook nothin’ by no printed paper. My cookin’ 
was good ‘nuff for Miss Julia’s pa and ma, and 
ef she’s goin’ to fly in de face ob her own par- 
ents, and dey dead and gone, and turn up her 
nose at my vittles, den I aint got no use for her. 
Pll cook de mushrooms my own way, wid butter 
and bread crumbs, or I don’t tech em sure.’”’ 

“Have it your own way, old obstinacy!’’ 
laughed Claude. ‘I like your way well enough, 
and T want you to save me some, for I guess 
they'll eat them all up at the table, and I won't 
get more than a taste.” 

The insult of the receipe still wrankled in Les- 
sie’s mind, and the dinner was cooked before 
she thought fit to put the mushrooms on the fire. 
Mrs. Lennox, about three o’clock, went into the 
kitchen, 

“You must hurry up with dinner, Aunt Les- 
sie,’ she said, ‘for this afternoon Mr. Lennox 


and Lare going to take our guests to Riverside | 


plantation, and you know it’s a long distance.”’ 

“Dinner’s done,’’ sullenly answered Lessie, 
“and Pete kin dish it up soon ez he’s ready. 
Ebryting is cooked but de mushrooms; dey aint 
warmed troo.”’ 

Mrs. Lennox made a gesture of dismay, and 
lifted the cover of the saucepan, She saw at a 
glance that the old woman had disobeyed her, 
and, moreover, there was no possibility of the 
mushrooms being ready for dinner. 
patient temper was roused, but she knew too 
well that an altercation would avail nothing at 
that late hour. She said not a word, and walked 
out of the kitchen. 

This was the hour of Lessie’s triumph. She 
had had her own way and routed the enemy, 


and there were the mushrooms, her own favor- 


ite delicacy, reserved for her sole eating. 
Was a gormand of the first order, and eating 
and drinking were the happiness of her life. 


She chuckled when, after dinner, she heard the | supper,—and, O dear, Iam hungry!” 


carriages drive away, and commenced her own 
repast. 


The turkey was excellent, but sauced by the 


mushrooms it was delicious. She had intended 
saving some for Claude, but, like the woman in 
the fairy tale, she tasted and tasted, until noth- 


ing but the bottom of the saucepan was left for | of the violin, but he managed to play the few 
The close of her) bars preceding Mona’s little song. 


Andrew Jackson to scrape. 
repast formd her very drowsy, but in a lovely 
frame of mind. She took her seat in a rocking- 
chair. 


But her ill | 


needn't | 


Even her _ 


She | 


Aunt Dorcas,” to a woman who entered, ‘I’m 
pizened by musheroons!”’ 

“Caster ile’s good for pizen,” said the woman. 

“Run then quick and git de caster ile bottle.” 

“I've heard say salts was de best ting,’’ cried 
another who had come in. “Bring de salt, too.”’ 

“Bring ’em all,’ groaned Lessie. ‘Gib ’em 
all to me;”? and she swallowed a quantity of the 
oil and salt in proportion. 

“Tm sweliin’ fit to bust!”’ she cried; ‘‘de pi- 
sen is workin’ in me. Oh, Mass Claude, ’m a 
misable sinner! And tell Miss Julia ef she 
hadn’t made me mad, she’d bin pisened ’stead 
ob me. I fergives her, and Taxes her to forgib 
me, caze I’ve bin bad to her. Oh, I'm bad all 
ober, and Satan got in my stommick, and he’s 
got me now. Oh, git de doctor, so’s I kin die 
easy like, and maybe he’ll help me!” 

“Dr. Daro just passed,” said one of the wo- 
men; “LIL run down the road and holler for 
him.” 

The doctor came up at full gallop. 

“What's this, Lessic?’’ he asked; “poisoned 
by mushrooms? Where are they?’ Some one 
handed him the mushrooms from the floor. 

“The most poisonous kind!’? he muttered. 
“Why, Lessie, have you been gathering mush- 
rooms for thirty years and not know the bad 
ones yet? How long since you eat them?” 

“Two or tree hours,”’ she groaned, 

“Two or three hours! You certainly have no 
symptom of agaricus poisoning yet. Where do 
you feel badly?” 

“In my stumimick, 
I can’t move.” 

“Of course, with a half bottle of castor oil and 
a pound of salt in your stomach, you can’t feel 
very comfortable. Here, take this emetic, and 
I'll be back directly to see how it works,”’ 

“T don’t understand it,’’ said the doctor to 
Claude, as they walked out. “If the old woman 
really had eaten that quantity of poisonous 
mushrooms, her symptoms would have been dif- 
ferent. Instead of the profound stupor in which 
she ought to be, she’s very lively. What are 
you laughmg at, young man? Some discovery, 
Pll wager. You are at the bottom of this poison- 
ing affair. Come, confess.”’ 

Claude did confess. He had gathered up the 
mushrooms among the peelings, but they were 
some that had been purposely cast away. 

Lessie still believes she escaped death by a 
miracle. She is a little more obedient, but she 
makes a great merit of her forgiveness of her 
mistress, who ‘‘made her mad so she pizened 
herself by axcidence.” 
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I’m swellin’ and weak, so 











For the Companion. 
TWO WAIFS. 

“T’m so tired, Nattie!”’ 

“So am I, Mona, but we’ve done so little,” 
the boy answered, in Italian, 

“And I’m hoarse, Nattie; it hurts me when I 
sing.” 

“It always hurts me, too; but you know if we 
don’t carry back more than sixpence, we get no 





| 
| 
| 


| . a s - 
| “I know,” said Mona, almost crying. ‘Well, 


we'll try again. We'll stop at the hotel over 
yonder; there are men at the steps, and maybe 
they will give us something.” 

It was a cold day. Little Nattie’s hands were 
| so red that it was with difficulty he held the bow 








The child 
| was pretty, with a clear, dark skin, and star-like 
eyes; but few people noticed that, for her hair 
hung tangled from her temples, and the hat she 


his will. The poor children were at last obliged 
to pay over to him all they received, and were 
treated badly in the bargain. 

srother and sister commenced their song, un- | 
der the full light of the street lamp, in front of 
the hotel steps. Mona was hoarse, but she put | 
forth her utmost power, looking meantime with 
that patient asking which is only seen on such 
faces, while the delicious smell of well-seasoned | 
viands came from the openings into the kitchen 
below. 

‘Halloo, croaker!’’ exclaimed one fashiona- 
bly-dressed young man. “Here’s a penny if 
yow'll stop that miserable tooting.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, Charles! I tell you I’ve! 
heard voices at public concerts with not half the 
timbre of that child’s notes,” said another, 

‘Who knows but she may be a second Mali- | 
bran?” | 

“A second screech-owl!’’ was the laughing | 
rejoinder. 

“But don’t you know Rachel was picked out 
of the streets? and look at the creature,—she’s 
pretty.” 

The girl looked up with flushed cheeks anda 
feverish glitter in her eyes. She knew they 


not understand them. A hope sprang up,—what 
heart is not full of hope, even the beggar’s, if it 
be that of a little child? Only three pennies 
more, and she should have something to eat. 
She had often gone to bed hungry in these hard 
times, and now it seemed to both the children 
that they were nearly famished. 

Strange to say, the young fellow did not give 
them a penny, even to stop them, as he said he 
would. 

The great gong sounded for supper; the rain 
was beginning to fall; the men hurried in to 
their plentifully-spread table, one morsel of 
which would have been delicious to those parched 
lips, and the two children, with sad, hungry 
faces, turned into a darker thoroughfare, not 
daring to stay longer. 

How shall I paint the house to which they 
went? A sort of hall, filled with grotesque fig- 
ures, with lights and stoves of all sorts, sooty 
with smoke, stifling with the fumes of kerosene, 
and the sizzling haze of frying ham. Here and 
there an organ, or dilapidated hurdy-gurdy,— 
here and there a monkey, perched upon some 
elevation, eyes shining, and jabbering to him- 
self. Men and women eating on the floor, hold- 
ing saucer or plate in the lap; here and there 
little children, waiting patiently and sleepily for 
the food literally thrown to them. 

“Ha!” spoke the master, who had monopo- 
lized little Mona and her brother; ‘‘no more 
monish dan dis? You can go to bed,—you can- 
not haf no supper.”’ 

Mona crept away, too heart-broken to cry. It 
seemed as if the cup of her anguish was full, 
and, besides, her heart beat so, and her veins 
ran such hot blood! If she could only sleep and 
forget it all! 

“Dere ish great things in dat child’s voice,” 
said the man, with a demoniac smile, ‘‘but peo- 
ples don’t seem to find it out, not mooch,”’ and 
he went to his supper. 

In the middle of the night the girl awoke and 
touched Nattie on the arm. 

“What is the matter?” he asked in a whisper. 

‘Did you see her?” asked the girl, eagerly. 

“See who?” 

“She said she was my mother,~—you would 
know if you saw her. 
any more! Oh, I didn’t feel anything!’ she ad- 
ded, in a sort of rapture. ‘‘I never saw anything 





so beautiful in all my life,—not even the pictures 


Oh, I didn’t feel hungry | 


sobs must have reached her ears, for she groped 
for his hands. A smile of unearthly beauty lin- 
gered on her lips, as she whispered,— 

“I’m going to sing—with—mother.”’ 

Poor little Nattie! No wonder, as he plays 
upon his violin, standing alone upon the crowd- 
ed walks, his face attracts more sympathy than 
his music. Nobody knows but God how he 
longs for little Mona. 

a ae 
For the Companion. 
OLD BRINDLE’S FATE. 
By Franklin B. Gage. 

Mr. Young entered his log-cabin with an un- 
mistakable glow of satisfaction on his face, 
Seating himself before the fire, he said,— 

‘Wife, you can’t possibly guess what John 
Martin just told me.” 

Mrs. Young looked up. Noticing her hus- 
band’s animated countenance, she replied,— 

“Perhaps not; but judging from your looks, it 
must be good news.” 

“Good news! That don’t begin to express it, 
wife.” 

‘What can it be then?” said his wife, becom- 


were talking about her, though of course she did | ing interested. 


“Well, John Martin said he would sell me a 
cow for sixteen dollars, and that I might pay for 
it in work.” 

“Why, husband, is it possible?” 

“It is possible; and—”’ 

‘And what, husband?” 

**And I accepted the offer; Iam going for the 
cow to-morrow.” 

“T declare, it’s most too good to be true. But 
I have felt all day that something good was go- 
ing to happen.” 

‘Well, ithas happened. It has been two years 
since we had a cow, and it seems to me that some 
milk will taste the best of anything in the world.” 

‘And I believe it will to me. Won't it be a 
real blessing to the children?” 

“Yes, wife, it will be all that.’’ 
| twas more than sixty years ago that this con- 
versation took place in the Ammonoosuc Valley, 
in the town of Lisbon, N. H. -Mr. Young had 
settled there two or three years before. He had 
a wife and several children, and with house and 
barn to build, and land to clear, and crops to 
care for, like many others, he found all he could 
do to provide food and clothing for his family. 
But by dint of great economy and self-denial, 
they had managed to get along, with a prospect 
of a better future. 

They had no cow, and no money to buy one. 

There was no luxury they coveted so much as 4 
supply of milk. Mr. Young had hesitated when 
John Martin proposed to sell him a cow for his 
work. Wages were only half a dollar a day. 
It would take thirty-two days to pay for the cow. 
But he remembered the privations of the last 
two years, and decided as we already know. 
; There was gladness in the hearts of the Young 
family that night. Already they felt rich. They 
were going to have a cow. How little it takes to 
make humble people happy! 

The next day the cow came home, witha bell 
attached to her neck. She wasa large, beautiful 
creature. The children christened her “Old 
Brindle,” and the fondest anticipations of the 
family were realized. 

As the summer advanced, Mr. Young steadily 
worked out the price of his purchase, and one 
night in early autumn he came home tired, but 
with a look of real satisfaction on his face. 

“Well, wife,” said he, “itis all paid at last 
Now the cow is ours, and we shall have milk all 
winter, for I have cut enough hay to keep her- 
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At that time it was a common practice to let the | 
cows run in the woods and get their living. It was 
termed turning them out “to browse.” Mr. Young 
had been compelled to do this, having as yet no | 
cleared and fenced pasture. Guided by the bell, he 
had generally found his cow at night without diffi- 
culty. 

But one evening soon after the cow was paid for | 

Mr. Young could not find her. He went round and 
round the clearing, searching and listening, but | 
could hear nothing of the bell. When it became too | 
dark to look longer, he went home full of misgiv- 
ings. 
At that time bears were abundant in the forest. 
They often destroyed sheep, and had been known to 
kill cattle, and Mr. Young feared Old Brindle had 
met such a fate. 

When he reached home without the cow every 
face became serious. His brother had come to stop 
with him that night, and they sat up late talking the 
matter over, and listening for the bell. After retir- 
ing, he and his wife were too full of anxiety to sleep. 
Suddenly Mr. Young exclaimed,— 

“Hark! What’s that?” 

“J didn’t hear anything,” replied she. 

“I thought I heard the cow-bell.” 

Tinkle! tinkle! tinkle! 

“That is the cow, certainly!”’ 

There was no doubt by that time; Old Brindle was 
coming, and they were thankful enough. 

The path to the barn led by the corner of the 
house past a large pine stub nearly forty feet high. 
The sound of the bell grew more distinct every mo- 
ment. The cow came out of the woods and crossed 
the road; then she went up the path towards the 
barn, Mr. Young and his wife were listening as she 
passed the corner of the house. Suddenly there was 
asound as of a heavy bedy falling, followed by one 
terrible, agonized bellow from the cow, mingled 
with the fierce growls of a bear. 

Both Mr. Young and his wife sprang from bed in 
amoment. 
out undressed had not his wife and brother prevent- 
edhim. As soon as possible a torch was lighted, and 
the two men sallied out. They had nothing to shoot 
the bear with, and he was so determined not to be 
cheated of his prey that they approached close to 
him with the flaming firebrands before they could 
drive him away. Then it was easily seen what had 
occurred. The bear had set a trap for the cow, 
showing little less than human intelligence. He had 
climbed nearly to the top of the stub, and when the 
cow reached the right point he threw his great 
weight upon her, breaking her back, and completely 
crashing her to the ground, 

Old Brindle was dead! There were sorrowful 
faces in the family for weeks after that. It wasa 
great calamity to them, and many months elapsed 
before they were able to buy another cow to supply 
the place of Old Brindle. 
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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG WOODMAN’S ESCAPE. 
By the Author of “A Tale of the Coast.” 

Over the Canadian forest the sun sent down his 
rays with such energy that the bright summer air 
was laden with aromatic perfumes. 

Treading quickly but lightly on the soft green 
moss a stalwart young woodsman, clad in a dark 
gray homespun suit of the country, strode along a 
path in the still forest. He partly turned and looked 
behind once or twice, pausing to listen to some dis- 
tant sound which seemed to catch hisear. After 
one of these pauses, he hurried on with increased 
speed. 

“Surprisin!”” he muttered, as he took off his large, 
sombrero-shaped hat and carried it in his hand. 
“If it do come, nothing can’t save us.’”’ And he 
hastily thrust branch after branch one side, as they 
obstructed his passage. 

Half an hour’s brisk walking brought him to the 
edge of a cleared space of land of about four acres. 
Tn one corner stood a log house and small log barn. 
Quickly making his way between the stumps and 
guarled roots which stood in his way, he reached 
the low door, and pushing it open, called, loudly,— 

“Annie, my girl, come here! It’s a-coming!’’ 

The soft whirr of a spinning-wheel ceased, and a 
cheery, bright young voice answered,— 

“What’s a-coming? One would think it was 
somethin’ terrible bad to hear ye;” and a young, 
pretty woman stepped out of an inner room, carry- 
ing on her arm a skein of yarn she had just finished 
spinning. 

“Whatever is the matter?’ she exclaimed, as she 
caught sight of her husband’s face. 

“Annie, my girl, ’taint nothin’ but ruin that I 
fears is comin’ on us, and maybe death, too,’”’ he 
added, 

“What do you mean? wnat makes you talk so, 
Tom?” faltered his wife, sinking on to a seat. 

“Well, 'll tell ye, darlin’,” he said. “Maybe it 
Would have been better if I had telled ye afore, but 
thinks I, it'll only skeer her for nothin’, so I says 
hothin’ to ye about the big fires that has been raging 
round us this week. Do you mind the other morning 
you says to me, ‘Tom,’ says you, ‘whatever makes 
such asmoke? How stifly it is, and how queer the 
sun looks.” An’ I sez, ‘big fires in the woods fifty 
miles off.’ And you didn’t say nothin’ more, but I 
Went and tramped up Blue Hill, where I got a good 
view, and see how they was a-raging. Well, to-day 
T have bin up agin, and they're miles and miles 
Nearer us, two on ’em. The wind have changed 
since the morning, and is a-blowing straight this 
Way. There aint a stream, not to call a stream, to 
stop ‘em, and the woods fs that dry they’re like tin- 


He was so excited he would have rushed | 
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God knows, I would do it willin’ enough,” said he, 
taking her hand. 

For a moment her hand clasped his, then she re- 
leased herself. 

“Let’s go,” she said; “maybe they wouldn’t ketch 
us if we started now.” 

“Ketch us! I guess they would long afore we could 
get to the settlement; better bide here and face %t,” 
he said, despondingly. “Life wouldn’t be worth 
much to me when I knows ye wouldn’t have a roof 
over yer head. You knows how I worked over 
hours for five years to put this up for ye, and how I 
took pride in clearing up more land in one winter 
than most chaps did in two, and now it’ll be all took 
away, and I'd as leave die as see ye a-begging.” 
“Hush, hush, Tom!” she exclaimed. “It aint 
right to talk that way. If itis all to be took from 
us, as ye sez, maybe we ha’ thought too much on it. 
Tom, dear,’ she continued, sinking reverently on 
her knees beside him, “twice a day since we was 
married we’ve allus said, ‘Thy will be done,’ and 
think how happy we allus have been, and how He 
have took care of us in this wild place. Taint right 
for us to do nothin’ but trustin Him, He aint never 
forgot us in this lonesome place, and He won’t now. 
Come,” she said, rising from her knees, “let’s go 
to the barn and drive out them poor dumb critters. 
I see ’em goin’ for the shade; maybe they ken save 
themselves.” 

Springing to his feet, her husband led the way, 
saying, “Ye’re allus right, Annie; ’taint fit for me 
to give up, but it’s you I was a-thinkin’ of.” 

Once outside the house she paused, and, clutching 
his arm, whispered, “O Tom, is that it?” as the 
deep, sullen roar of the fast-advancing flames struck 
upon her ear. For a moment she hid her face 
against his shoulder, then lifted her head and walked 
bravely on towards the barn. The animals, as they 
were driven out, stood as if petrified, until, roused 
by smart blows, they galloped away. Birds flew 
wildly across the clearing, rabbits fled fearfully over 
the open space, squirrels darted here and there 
amidst the stumps; all nature seemed awestruck, 
and a solemn hush pervaded the woods, which, but 
ashort time before, had been filled with so many 
joyous little voices. 

“O Tom, this is awful! What shall we do?” she 
asked. “Aint there no place that you can think of 
where we could git into?” 

“Well, there’s two I have been a-thinkin’ of,’’ he 
replied; ‘the root-’us, but that aint over good, ’cause 
if one of them big trees should fall a-top of it,—and 
they might, ’eause they some on ’em been dead for 


prayer? I can’t hold out here much longer; I feels 
stifled and faint like. 
cating me.”’ 


; awhile ago, ‘for to give up,’ ” 


over their heads, the earth shook with tho fall of 
heavy trees, the heat became stifling. 


“Tom dear,” gasped Annie, “couldn’t ye say a 
I think the smoke is a-suffo- 


Stepping off the ladder into the little water which 

remained in the well, he sprinkled her face, and, 

passing his arm round her for a support, repeated, 

in a voice trembling with earnestness, the prayers 

they were accustomed to say together. “Now say 

‘Abide with me,’ she said, when he had finished. 

“Many and manys the time I ha’ heerd it without 

taking no notice particular of them words. ‘Change 

and decay in all around I see, but thou who chang- 

est not abide with me.’ Oh, Tom dear, we wants the 

help of the helpless, don’t we?” 

A heavy crash, and the fierce rending of flames al- 
most over their heads told that the house had caught, 
and interrupted her words. 

Tom ventured to leave her a moment, and creep 
up the ladder through the scorching heat, aud re- 
move, just an inch or two the large door, laden with 
flat pieces of stone, which he had drawn over the 
opening. Through the crevice, he saw it was as he 
feared, the crash had been caused by the falling of 
a huge tree on the root-house; its earthen roof had 
given way, and all their household treasures were 
adding their small share to the raging fire, while the 
house, over which such labor had long since been 
spent, burst into full blaze. Heartsick with the 
sight, he descended the ladder just in time to catch 
the words: 

“Oh, Tom darling, I be so faint feeling!” 

“Hold on a bit longer,” he entreated. “It’s aw- 
ful smotherin’, but maybe the worst is over; don’t 
go for to give up now. ‘’Taint right, Tom,’ says you, 


But his words failed to rouse her, and it was not 
until warned by the comparative silence overhead 
that the destruction was complete, and that the 
flames had rolled on, that he ventured to carry her 
up the ladder, and take her to the centre of the 
clearing, where the smoke was less dense, that she 
revived, 

“Thank God, O Tom, thank God!” she said. 

“T do, my girl, Ido!’ he replied. “He has saved 
us this day, and maybe,” he faltered, ‘a few years’ 
work ’ll put us right agin; but it’s terrible sad to 
look round,—house, barn, fences, crop, everything 
clean burnt up. But ’taint no good a-talking about 
it. What we’ve got to do is to fix us some place to 





years,—why, they’d just crush it in, for ’taint built 


most dry. 

“The well!” she echoed; “we’d smother.” 

“It’s the only place,” hereplied. ‘’Taint no good 
a-talking. We ken bury anything we cares most 
for, and let ’em take their chance in the root-’us.” 

“Now if you hands me up the bucket, I'll get a-top 
of the house; maybe if 1 ken get the roof well wet- 
ted, it won’t ketch.”’ 

They worked steadily until the well was almost 
dry, and then Tom lowered the house ladder into it. 

“Cheer up, Annie,” said he, seeing her shudder 
at the sound of the piteous lowing of some cattle 
which had sought their clearing for safety. 

“Yes, yes, Tom dear, I will,” she replied; “a nice 
one I was to preach to you, dear, awhile ago; but 
now it’s a-comin’ so near I can’t help feeling 
skeered.” 

“And it’s natural you should; but come and help 
me put away the bits of things we ken save.” 

Carefully and tenderly each homely treasure was 
taken into the root-house, each article doubly dear 
from the labor and self-denial which had been ex- 
pended on it. The large roll of homespun first car- 
ried out was, as it were, a history of the days when 
the prospect of having a house of her own with Tom 
seemed to Annie a dream too bright and blissful 
ever to come true, although the lurking hope and 
the possibility that such things might be, led to their 
being prepared for by many hours of diligent labor 
in carding and spinning after her usual day’s work 
was over. 

Then, too, the little home-made churn, “which no- 
body but Tom could have made,” stood as a me- 
mento of their first weeks of married life, when he 
had worked over it in the evening while they talked 
over the bright, long future stretching before them; 
how he would clear land all round them until they 
had a large farm, “then, maybe, they would have a 
frame house put up.” “Not but what, Tom dear,” 
she had said, “I shall allus love this one best.” 

“This treasure on earth” was not long to remain 
to them. The dull, sullen roar grew louder and 
louder, dense volumes of smoke rolled between 
them and the sun, like the trial that was about to 
dim the bright future of their lives. Onward 
through the close foliage came white puffs of smoke, 
heralds of the element which was making that beau- 
tiful forest into a desolate, blackened wilderness, 
and over which years and years must pass ere it 
could again recover its vigor. 

Tom had scarcely finished his preparations for a 
descent into the well when jets of flame, bright even 
in the rays of the noonday sun, ran up one forest giant 
after another, and swept through their branches, 
burning their fresh green leaves, scorching up their 
sap, and leaving tree after tree nothing but black- 
ened timbers. 

Soon sky and forest seemed to be one compact, 
rolling mass of fire, withering and blasting all ob- 
stacles alike. 

A ladder was lowered into the well, and the two 
went down into the darkness as into atomb. There 


over strong; and then there’s the well, which is | 


remain this night, and as soon as possible to start 
| for your folks, an’ a pretty bad time of it we shall 
have a-getting there. I'll leave you with ’em then, 
and I'll hire out till I gets enough to make another 
home for ye; and maybe I ken, ye know, sooner 
than you thinks,” he added, cheerfully. 

These were words, too, which required a brave 
heart to say, for they implied the presence of a 
steady, persevering courage, which was to last not 
only while some spasmodic act of bravery could be 
accomplished, but was to endure for years; a weary 
retreading of the path of poverty, the obstacles of 
which had already once been conquered. 

But there was happiness in the struggle, and few 
that live in splendid homes know more unselfish, 
virtuous peace and content than did that young 
pioneer. 
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THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE. 
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STRATFORD CHURCH, 


One of the pleasantest little trips ont of London 
is to Warwickshire. We went in August, and 
stopped for three days at Leamington, whence it is 
an easy drive to Warwick Castle, Kenilworth, and 
Stratford-on-Avon, 

Naturally, our first excursion was to Stratford-on- 
Avon. Ihave no special sympathy with the senti- 
mental traveller, who bottles up his emotions like 
soda-water, and has them ready to “fizz’’ to order 
on every suitable occasion. But I must confess that 
I felta strange thrill at my heart as I drove into the 
quaint old town where the one only Shakespeare of 
the world lived, and loved, and died. 

We came first to the house where Shakespeare was 
born, and where he lived much of his life. 

The house where he died is no longer standing. 
The one where he was born is a rather large, old- 
fashioned stone house, with two gables fronting the 
street, two stories high, and with a pointed roof. 
Over the front door is a pointed portico, and the 
whole exterior of the house indicates a certain 
amount both of taste and prosperity in the Shakes- 
peare family. But inside it is plain and roughly 
finished,—a house that would seem to us utterly 











they waited with trembling hearts. Nearer and 





der. I don’t see nothin’ I kin do for ye, Annie, or, 











nearer rushed the flames, tumultuous sounds crashed 


lacking in comfort. 
In the room where the immortal dramatist was 


born, the poet Wordsworth once tried to make some 
verses. The rough draft of them has been preserved 
with great care, and is framed under glass. I made 
a copy of the screed. First, were the three follow- 
ing lines: 
“The house of Shakespeare’s birth we here may see; 
That of his death we find without a trace, 
Vain the inquiry for immortal he”— 
Here came a pause. Evidently this beginning was 
not satisfactory to the poet, for he drew his pen 
through it to cross it out; and then, taking a fresh 
start, proceeded thus: 

“Of mighty Shakespeare's birth the room we see; 

That where he died, in vain to tind we try. 
Useless the search, for, all immortat, he, 
And those who are immortal never die.” 

In this room, too, Sir Walter Scott had inscribed 
his name ona pane of glass. Here was the cast of 
the great dramatist’s face, taken after hisdeath, and 
here was a portrait of him, taken when he was be- 
tween thirty-eight and forty,—such a handsome por- 
trait! It is poor enough, no doubt, as a work of art, 
crude and faulty in executiow; but the artist had, 
somehow, managed to prison something of the won- 
derful soul of his subject. The brow is the kingliest 
ever known, and something strong and resolute, and 
yet very calm, looks out of those painted eyes. The 
portrait is kept under lock and key, every night, in 
an iron safe. It is much too valuable to be trusted 
without the greatest precautions. 
Shakespeare’s writing-desk was there, too,—a bat- 
tered old affair, which in its first estate was a very 
humble and homely article of furniture,—but how 
it made one’s heart beat to sit down before it, and 
think what words had been written there,—words 
which must endure till this round world itself shall 
pass away! 
Back of the house was Shakespeare’s garden, 
There they try to keep growing the flowers to which 
he especially alludes in his plays. The woman who 
showed us round, gathered me a late pansy “for 
thought;”’ a sprig of rosemary “for remembranc¢e ;” 
some rue, which is “herb o’ grace for Sundays,” and 
then she found me a daisy. 
The visitor’s book inside was full of illustrious 
names. We glanced at some of them, and then we 
went off, as no doubt all these other visitors had 
done, to find the cottage of Anne Hathaway, Shakes- 
peare’s wife, whom people say he couldn’t have 
loved very much, because he only left her his sec- 
ond-best bed in his will. But he must have loved 
her in the days when he went to woo her in that 
humblest of all humble cottages. 
It was the poorest little place, scarcely more than 
a cabin, with thatched roof, the roughest walls, and 
inside, rough stone floors, and jagged-looking beams 
overhead. Yet, somehow, it impressed me even 
more deeply than Shakespeare’s own house had 
done. This may have been partly because the other 
was full of visitors; while here, at the Hathaway 
cottage, there were only ourselves and the gentle 
old woman who showed us round. She pointed to 
an old settle, made of rough wood, in the first-floor 
room, and said,— 

“That’s the old courting settle where he used to 
sit when he came to see his sweetheart.” 

I sat down on it, and, somehow, my heart beat 
strangely fast. I fancied that superb face I had 
seen in the portrait, only much younger, and all 
softened with tenderness; and I thought I could 
imagine what a voice it was which used to say sweet 
things here in the long winter evenings. 

We went up stairs to see the one luxury which the 
house contained, a great carven, four-post bedstead, 
on which Shakespeare is believed to have slept when 
he was first married. It is a stately old affair, which 
the little loft of a chamber seems hardly large 
enough to contain. The sheets and pillow-cases are 
of exquisite linen, which our guide took care to in- 
form us were hand-made; and they were trimmed 
with wonderful old English point lace, hand-made, 
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When we went down stairs again, we lingered for 
some time on the visitor’s book. Almost every 
great man in England had written there; and yet it 
seemed to me that three-quarters of the names were 
American. Pilgrims had been there from Califor- 
nia, from Oregon, from Colorado; I doubt if there 
is a State in the Union which had not sent its dele- 
gate. Nearthe name of Charles Dickens was that 
of Prof. Longfellow and family. Mark Twain and 
wife had been here too, and Charles D. Warner, and 
many another of our American men of letters. Here 
was Thackeray’s signature, and that of Birket Fos- 
ter, and Baroness Burdett Coutts; and who—if you 
please to conclude with royalty—but Queen Emma 
of the Sandwich Islands. 

Our last visit in Stratford was tothe quiet old 
church where Shakespeare and his wife and his 
children were buried. There, after his “life’s fitful 
fever,” he sleeps well. It is a fine old church, as 
most of the English country churches are; and not 
the poet’s corner in Westminster Abbey, where sleep 
so many of the illustrious, is so interesting to me as 
this rustic church, where rests the mightiest dead 
of all. The situation is very beautiful. We rowed. 
up the Avon, almost to the churchyard. There are 
great trees about it, and the sweet summer stillness 
was broken by no sound save the hum of insectsand 
the chirp of an occasional bird. 

Our next day’s excursion was to Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, which is one of the most beautiful ruins in Eng- 
land, gray, ivy-grown, and possessed with a brood- 
ing spirit of desolation. The great banquetting 
hall, where brave men and beautifel women used 
to laugh and jest, has fallen into decay. The walls 


are broken, the roof now is the blue dome of heaven. 
One cannot help wondering whether the dumb old 
walls inust not retain some memories of all the 








youth and beauty that filled them so proudly once, 
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To go next day to Warwick Castle was a very 
different affair. Warwick Castle is one of the 
best-preserved places in England. The grounds 
are something we can hardly imagine for extent 
and beauty. An English landscape is very dif- 
ferent from an American one. It is much more 
highly finished, and much more luxurious. The 
grass is thicker, and softer, and greener, and the 
most noticeable difference of all is in the trees, 
The boughs of the English trees grow much 
closer to the ground; the whole tree seems larg- 
er, fuller, better nurtured. Anything more rich- 
ly lovely than the scenery around Warwick 
Castle it would be impossible to imagine. The 
Avon flows by the grounds; and we left our car- 
riage a mile or two away, and were rowed by a 
stalwart English boatman along the beautiful 
river, between the wealth of green on either 
side, and up to the very entrance of the park. 





SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 


| 





The castle itself is a superb old pile, in perfect 


repair. It is the frequent residence of the Earl 
of Warwick, —indeed the countess and her little 
children were there at the time we made our 
visit. 
ment. You have seen no private room so large. 
It is like a great hall of assembly. It is hung 
with pictures and with armor, In one corner is 
a grand bronze statue of an armed knight, riding 
forever on a great bronze horse. 


The entrance hall is an immense apart- | 


The horse him- | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


self is armed cap-c-pie, and the rider is covered | 


with the heavy yet elegant armor of the old 
knight. It is said to be the armor of Guy of 
Warwick, the founder of the house. They say 
Guy was a giant, and he must have been if he 
wore that armor and was fitted by it: for I have 
seen no mortal man of our own time who could 
have filled it. On one side of the hall wasa 
vast fireplace, which looked as if it would re- 
quire a cord of wood atatime. Near by it stood 
a carved affair, in size and shape like a great 
bedstead, superbly fashioned out of the same 
heavy, sombre black oak which lined the hall. 
This bedstead-looking arrangement was heaped 
with great logs of wood, awaiting, I suppose, the 
first chilly evening. It must be a splendid sight 
to see those logs blazing, and the firelight danc- 
ing on the old pictures, and the armor, and the 
quaint carving of the walls. 





THE COTTAGE OF ANNE HATHAWAY, 


Men in livery had admitted us, but we were 
received in the hall by the traditional story-book- 
housekeeper of the English nobleman. She was 
a portly, well-fed-looking person, and wore a 
heavy black silk, that rustled as she walked. 
Her dignity lacked nothing, not even the bunch 
of keys at her side. <A party of guests were as- 
sembled before us in.the hall, for this was one 
of the days when the castle is understood to be 
on view. 


lower floor. 


emn whisper, that the countess was up. stairs; 


but I believe the up-stairs rooms are never shown. | 


| 


articles of virtu. There was a library where I 
should have liked to dream away a century or 
two; and there was a picture-gallery, where 
ainid much that was of no especial interest, there 
were many of those superb pictures, which only 
a Roman Catholic church, a crowned head, or 
an English nobleman, can afford to own. 

Our stately guide told us the name and the 
painter of each picture as she paused before it; 
but she spoke in such a sing-song way, and, 
withal, so rapidly, that I should seldom have 
known what she said, if my study of pictures 
elsewhere had not made me familiar with the 
styles of many of the old painters who, chiefly, 
were represented there. 

She seemed such a stately dame, this silk-clad 
house-keeper, that my own impulse would have 
been to pay her in thanks, only, and bestow my 
gratuity on the man who opened the door. But 
I saw one and another dropping silver pieces 
into her hand; and she put out that hand, cov- 
ered with its black lace mitten, in a manner so 
alert, though still stately, as to convince me that 
the silver pieces were the kind of thanks she ex- 
pected; whereupon I timidly crossed her palm 
like the rest. 





KENILWORTH CASTLE, 


After we left the castle, we wandered for some 
time about the grounds, drinking in the deep 
charm of their rich and quiet beauty. Suddenly 
my companion exclaimed, ‘‘There is the count- 
ess!” and I looked up and saw at an upper win- 
| dow a fair and gracious-looking lady, with her 
| two little children leaning against her knees, 
looking down, with an idle, yet not uninterested 
curiosity, at the strangers within her gates. 
That mother, as lovely as the English beauties 
whom Lely and Gainsborough used to paint, with 
those fair-haired, bright-eyed children leaning 
against ,her, seemed to me the bonniest sight I 
had seen in Warwick Castle. 

LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


+2 


VALUE OF VEGETABLES. 

Herodotus, the old historian who gathered 
the materials for his history by travelling and 
mixing with men, attributes the activity and 
healthiness of the ancient Persians to the variety 
of fruit and vegetables consumed by them. 
They certainly were the manliest and most 
sporting nation in the old world, and at their 
meals, several courses of vegetable food preced- 
ed a very moderate allowance of meat. 

The ancient Persian, according to Herodotus, 
taught his sons ‘‘to shoot, to ride, to speak the 
truth.” In respect to speaking the truth, the 
essential quality in a manly education, the mod- 
ern Persian has degenerated. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son says that his diet is practically the same as 
that of the tough old race. It may be so, but 
the Persian of to-day is cunning, and a chronic 
liar. 

The fact, however, is serviceable, that the old 


Persians supported a vigorous life on vegetables | Cabinet, being only forty-two. 


mixed with a moderate allowance of meat. 


shows that a race may be strong, and even in- 





London physician, ‘‘that the puniness, pallor, 
fetid breath and bad teeth, which distinguish 
some of our town population, are, to a great ex- 
tent, due to their inability to get these articles 
of the table fresh.” 


> 





© For the Companion. 
RELEASE. 


Bright flower, whose perfumed banner sweet 
Once more is to the wind unfurled, 

With eager joy your face I greet, 
Gladdening the gray old w orld. 


Wild, wandering bird, on tireless wing 
Floating in heaven’s resplendent air, 

Lend me your golden voice to sing 
How good is life, and fair! 


Behold, the darkness goes, the sun 

Wheels northward through the age sky, 
The dream of warriors is done, 

‘The chilly shadows fly. 


O gray old earth, lean into light 
Rejoicing in your broken chains! 
Once more your days are free and bright 
For not one link remains! 
CELIA THAXTER. 





THE NEW CABINET. 

President Hayes sent to the Senate the names 
of the gentlemen whom he had selected for his 
Cabinet on the day after he was inaugurated. 
They have all been, confirmed, and have entered 
upon the duties of the offices to which they were 
appointed. 

The new Secretary of State is Mr. William M. 
Evarts, the eminent lawyer of New York City, 
well-known from the number of important cases 
in which he has been engaged. With the excep- 
tion of the four years of Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration and six days in 1869, the Secretary of 
State has been a citizen of New York since 1853. 
Mr. Evarts is about sixty years old, and has never 
been in public life, except for a short time as At- 
torney General under President Johnson. He is 
a very able man, and will, undoubtedly, fill his 
new position with credit. 

Next in importance to the State department is 
that of the Treasury. For this position Mr. 
Hayes selected Senator John Sherman, a brother 
of Gen. Sherman, and a gentleman who has been 
for nearly twenty-two years in public life. He 
was elected to the House of Representatives from 
Ohio, in 1854, at the age of 31 years, and entered 
upon service in December, 1855, In 1861 he was 
elected to the Senate, as the successor of Mr. 
Chase, who had been appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by Mr. Lincoln, and he has been in the 
Senate ever since. Both in the House and in the 
Senate he served on the financial committees, 
and was, for a long time, Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate. He has thus 


| been made thoroughly familiar with the busi- 


| 





ness with which he will have to deal in the 
Treasury department. Mr. Sherman is fifty- 
four years of age. 

Carl Schurz is the new Secretary of the Interi- 
or. He isa German by birth, and is the third 
foreign-born citizen who has ever been in the 
Cabinet. The others were those eminent states- 
men, Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin. 
General Schurz was obliged to flee from Ger- 
many on account of the part he took in the un- 
successful revolution of 1848, and he came to this 
country. He entered into American political life 
with great zeal. He was, for a short time in 
1861, Minister to Spain; returned, and was made 
a general in the army; and in 1869 was chosen a 
Senator from Missouri. He is one of the most 
finished orators in the country, speaking equally 
well in German and English. It requires some 
effort on the part of his hearers to detect even a 
faint trace of foreign accentin his English. Mr. 
Schurz has just entered upon the forty-ninth 
year of his age. 

The Secretary of War is Mr. George W. 
McCrary, of Iowa, who has just completed his 
fourth term in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCrary is the youngest person in the 
He was chosen 


It}a member of the Iowa Legislature when only 


twenty-two years old, and was only thirty-three 


dulge in manly sports, without being carniver- | when first elected to Congress. He is an able 


ous. 


It also protests against the error of those | lawyer, and was a member of the committee 


housewives who consider meat the only part of | that prepared and reported the bill creating the 


the meal which requires care, and that the chief 
use of vegetables is to garnish roast beef or 
boiled mutton. 


Electoral Commission to decide upon the votes 
of disputed States. 
Mr. Richard W. 


Thompson, of Indiana, who 


Potatoes, beans, carrots, parsnips, beets and | takes the position of Secretary of the Navy, is 


turnips, contain starch and sugar, and each of | the oldest of the 
them is a direct food contributing to the force of | close of his sixty-eighth year. 


the body in health. 





Asparagus, 
| cresses and lettuce, are stimulants. 


| contribute some of the materials of the blood, 


Sabinet officers, being nigh the 
Mr. Thompson 
was formerly a very prominent Whig politician, 


onions, aromatic herbs, water-| but has for many years past been out of public 
When eaten, | life. 

She led us all, in a procession which she ma- | they cause an increased flow of saliva and gas-| to 1843, and again from 1847 to 1849. 
jestically headed, through all the rooms on the | tric juice, thus enabling a greater quantity of | 
She informed us, in a sort of sol-| food to be digested. 


He was a member of Congress from 1841 
Since that 
time, although several times tempted to enter 


Cabbages and tomatoes | public life by offers of positions, he has never 


| done so until now, having preferred to continue 
which are of importance to the general vigor of | in the practice of the law. 
Of all the apartments, I liked best the great | the constitution. 


Judge Charles Devens, of Massachusetts, is the 


old hall, though some of the others were superb. | The rule in serving vegetables is to have a va- | third Judge of the Supreme Court of this State 
There were magnificent drawing-rooms, rich in’! riety, to have them fresh, and to see to it that! who has been called away tu become Attorney 


hangings of tapestry, and inlaid cabincts, and | they are properly cooked. “I feel sure,’’ writes a | Gencral. The two others were Caleb Cushing 


and E. R. Hoar. Mr. Devens was born Apei 4, 
1820, under the shadow of Bunker Hill, served 
throughout the war in the army, and became a 
Brigadier General. 

The seventh and last member of the Cabinet js 
Mr. David M. Key, of Tennessee, Postmaster 
General. Mr. Key commanded a regiment in 
the Confederate army during the war. His pub- 
lic life has been short. The Governor of Ten- 
nessee appointed him a Senator to fill the seat 
made vacant by the death of ex-President John- 
son, but the Legislature of the State did not elect 
him, and he retired after only a few months’ 
service. He has always been a Democrat, and 
did not support Mr. Hayes at the election last 
November. Mr. Key was born Jan. 29, 1824, 
and was a farmer until he was twenty-one years 
of age. 

Six of the seven members of the Cabinet are 
lawyers, and Mr. Schurz is a journalist by pro- 
fession. All buttwo, Messrs. Evarts and Devens, 
come from the central States of the West. These 
two are also the only members of the Cabinet 
who have never been in either House of Con- 
gress. 

It may not be generally known that the Amer- 
ican Cabinet, like the British Cabinet, has no 
legal existence. It is not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution, nor is it known to the law. It has 
grown out of the necessities of the case. The 
offices of the men who compose it are regularly 
created by law, but the Cabinet has nothing be- 
yond custom to support it and the fact that it 
has proved serviceable. 

Were the President to refuse to hold Cabinet 
meetings, he could not be charged with having 
violated the Constitution. But he will not do 
so. On the contrary, he is said to have invited 
Vice-President Wheeler to meet and act with the 
Cabinet. The idea isa good one. It requires no 
law to introduce the custom, and it will serve to 
bring into use the services of an officer who has 
been too often neglected and disregarded, and 
whose duties, as imposed by the Constitution, 
are by no means heavy. 

——+@o———_— 


EIGHT YEARS OF PROGRESS. 

The progress of our country towards better 
credit, and in the direction of specie payments, 
is clearly seen by comparing the financial condi- 
tion at two distant periods. The close of Gen. 
Grant’s term of office makes it timely to notice 
what was done in these respects during the eight 
years he was President. 

At the beginning of the month of March, 1869, 
the public debt amounted to $2,525,000,000. On 
the ist of March, 1877, it was $2,088,000,000. 
The reduction of the debt was, therefore, $437,- 
000,000. At the beginning of this period, the 
country was paying interest at the rate of $126,- 
000,000 a year. At the end of it, the annual in- 
terest was less than $94,000,000. 

In the spring of 1869, one could buy a $100 
bond of the United States, bearing six per cent. 
interest in gold. At the present time, the gov- 
ernment is selling bonds that bear only 4 1-2 per 
cent. interest for parin gold. This is a most 
wonderful improvement, and it has placed our 
government in a position where it can borrowa 
large sum of money on better terms than any 
other country in the world, with the single ex- 
ception of Great Britain. 

On the day Gen. Grant became President, gold 
was sold in New York at 132. That is to say, a 
dollar greenback was worth nearly, but not 
quite, 76 cents in gold. On the day he retired 
from office, gold was worth less than 105, and 
the greenback dollar was worth nearly 96 cents. 

We do not, of course, say that all this great 
and happy change was the result of wise man- 
agement of our financial affairs. The adminis- 
tration, as all now admit, has made important 
financial mistakes. But it has also done many 
things which have improved the finances and 
advanced the return of the country to a sound 
currency. 

Much remains to be done, but it has been 
made easier by the steps already taken. Our 
credit is constantly growing better, and we are 
steadily and surely approaching the time when 
our paper money is to be as good as the gold in 
which it must at last be redeemed. 

+o 
TRUE MAGNANIMITY. 

Prince Albert, of England, was one of the noblest 
men of our century. He was better fitted to be 
King of England than were most of the long line of 
able monarchs who have ruled her in past ages. No 
one of the Brunswick family can compare with him 
in largeness of views or purity of character. It bse 
a misfortune for England that jealousy of foreig™ 
influence at Court limited his power for good. be 
he did much indirectly for the nation, and his opi- 
ions had great weight not only with the Queen, but 
with the most eminent of English statesmen, who 
frequently sought hisadvice. His modesty and con- 
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sideration for others, and thoughtfulness in little 
things, were beyond all praise. He cherished no 
resentment for injuries received, but felt rather 
compassion for men who could stoop to do wrong or 
mean things. Alexander Humboldt had uttered 
some cruel words against the Prince, designed to 
cause pain; when a friend was complaining to 
Prince Albert of the wrong done him, he replied, 
sweetly, “I pity poor Humboldt. Such things injure 
one whom I have loved and admired.” 





A SUPERB PALACE, 

The old Romans were in advance of modern times 
ju the art of building extensive and elegant palaces. 
Nero was one of the most contemptible in the long 
line of the emperors, with small brain and smaller 
heart. But hé had enough love of sensuous beauty 
andart to build magnificent palaces, unsurpassed, 
perhaps, in the history of architectural skill. A re- 
cent English writer gives a fine description of it. 

It stretched from the Palatine to the Esquiline 
Hill, including in its vast circuit, parks, woods and 
lakes. Lines of porticocs stretched a mile in length, 
supported on a triple row of marble pillars, and in 
the parks were wild animals from all quarters of the 
world. The halls were lined with gold and precious 
stones; the banquetting rooms were fitted with re- 
volving roofs of ivory, perforated, to scatter flowers 
and perfumes on the guests, while shifting tables 
seemed to vanish of themselves, and re-appear, 
charged with richest viands. Baths of fresh, salt 
and mineral waters, were provided for the tastes of 
various guests, the salt water brought from the sea, 
and the mineral from springs many miles away. 
Greece was despoiled of many of its finest treasures 
of art to adorn the palace of this voluptuous Em- 
peror. 

-_———+or—__——— 


THE RINGS OF SATURN, 


It has always puzzled astronomers to understand 
how the rings of Saturn can revolve about tho plan- 
et without breaking up into fragments from the un- 
equal attraction of gravity in their various parts. 
But Prof. Proctor says the difficulty is explained by 
the structure of the rings. They are not continuous 
rings of solid matter, nor of liquid, or gaseous mat- 
ter. But they are composed of an infinite number 
of small bodies, each independent of the other, but 
moving in a large ellipse around the planet. 

It is evident that many changes have taken place 
in the rings since they were first observed with pow- 
erful telescopes, and other changes are now in prog- 
ress, The independent bodies, Prof. Proctor thinks, 
will gradually come together, and be grouped into 
one or more satellites. Saturn has already eight 
satellites, which may have been formed in a simi- 
lar manner. So many telescopes are now busy in 
watching the planet, that any important change can 
readily be detected. 





THE BASTINADO, 

An English nobleman, about being presented to 
the Shah of Persia, noticed, a few minutes before 
he entered the audience-hall, two men carrying 
towards it a long pole and a bundle of cudgels. He 
asked the Persian attendant the meaning. “That 
machine,” he replied, “is the bastinado. It is for 
you if you misbehave. The King never grants an 
andience without having it.” 

The pole was about eight feet long. When the 
punishment is inflicted, tho culprit is thrown on his 
back, his feet are secured by cords bound round the 
ankles, and made fast to the pole, with the soles up- 
permost. The pole is held by aman at each end, 
and two other men, one on each side, strike the soles 
with sticks, often with such force that the toe-nails 
drop off. When the Shah desires to extort money, 
he inflicts the punishment upon men of the highest 
rank, knowing that they, from their opportunities 


for stealing and extortion, are the wealthiest of his 
subjects, 





+o 


SKIN DISEASE A PUNISHMENT. 

“Be sure your sin will find you out.” These words, 
originally addressed to the Jews, while in the wil- 
derness, are singularly illustrated by a skin disease 
which prevails in Lombardy. Itis named the Pel- 
lagra, and is the punishment of sin. 

The farmers are tenants, and cultivate the land 
on the system of dividing the crop with the land- 
lord. "The system tempts the farmers to hide some 
part of the grain in hoies and corners, where it gets 
mouldy, As it makes their fowls ill, they eat it 
themselves. The effect is that a severe skin disease, 
very deleterious, extensively prevails among the 
people of the Plains of Lombardy, the finest lands 
tilled by man, So serious is it that medical writers 
speak of it as a plague. 





PEOPLE OF NEW GUINEA. 
The costume of the people of New Guinea is thus 


described by an English naturalist who visited the 
island not long since: 


we men were all perfectly black, and had their 
air dressed in the height of the fashion of New 
— It stood far out from the head, and was 
an, and delicately frizzled, and dressed in a pe- 
hen way into an irregular mop, into which they 
a stuck six or eight feathers about one and a half 

wo feet long. These were made up of several 


feathers,—perhaps a black one and then a white one, 
$0 on, 


Besides that, a great number of them wore a 


po aha hibiscus bloom, of the brightest scarlet, 
ro @ hair, Many of them had a couple of boar’s 
7 th through their noses. They had also a band, 
worked in some way, over their bodies, and into it, 
= at the shoulder, was stuck a branch of plant, 

Mi ich had a narrow leaf of a pale green color, mot- 
ed with white, 





half to two feet long, and were so placed behind the 
shoulder as to give the appearance of a wing. 

‘They had also generally a large breastplate hung 
round their neck, and it was ornamented with a 
searlet color, Otherwise they had no clothes what- 
ever, anything in the way of covering being simply 
for the purpose of ornament. 

| 
AN EXCEPTION TO A RULE, 

The late M. Buloz, the editor of the famous Freuch 
periodical Revue des Deux Mondes, was a very close 
man in his money-dealings with his contributors, 
One of his rules decreed that the first article by an 
unknown author which should appear in his col- 
umns was never to be paid for. Lucy Hooper tells, 
in the Philadelphia Telegraph, the story of how he 
was forced to break his rule in the case of Edmund 
About: 


When About was an unknown and struggling wri- 
ter, he sent a brilliant little novelette to the editor 
of the Revue. It was accepted at once, and ina fort- 
night the first instalnent thereof appeared, About 
called at the office to receive his pay, and was bland- 
ly informed that the editor never paid for a first 
contribution. The future author of “Germaine” 
bowed acquiescingly, and remarked that he would 
like to have the manuscript of the remainder of his 
tale, as the style was not quite as polished as he 
could wish; he would therefore feel obliged if it 
would be intrusted to him for a few days. The edi- 
tor acceded to this very reasonable request, and 
About departed with his MS. Time rolled round, 
the period for the appearance of the next number 
of the Revue approached, and still About had not 
sent back the last instalment of his story, A me:- 
senger was despatched in quest of it, who returned 
with this laconic note: 

“No pay, no story.” E. ABovct. 

And poor M. Buloz was forced, for once in his 
life, to pay a young author for his first contribution. 





en 


BISMARCK AND THE DOG. 

The following anecdote, told by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the New Orleans Picayune, if it is truc, 
exhibits Bismarck as a witty man, as quick to parry 
& personal insult as to resent a national affront: 


The favorite name in France for dogs was, just 
after the war, Bismarck, to show the hatred borne 
tothe German Prince. Afterthe Franco-German 
treaty of peace had been signed, Prince Von Bis- 
marck, while on his way home, stopped one night 
in a chateau in Lorraine. An admirable pointer, 
evidently the pet of the house, lay basking on the 
rug before the large wood fire of the dining-room. 
Dinner was ordered. The Prince sat at the table, 
his feet towards the fire, sipping coffee. The fami- 
ly, too, had wheeled their chairs to front the fire. 
An officer entered, and began, “Prince Von Bis- 
march’ — 

At this name, the dog looked up inquiringly. 
This movement did not escape the Prince’s eye, and 
the Prince, suspecting the truth, said,in a tone of 
command, “Here, Bismarck!’ To the embarrass- 
ment and consternation of the family, the dog rosc 
and laid his head on the Prince’s knee. The Prince 
took a lump of sugar from the sugar dish and gave 
it to the dog. “Poorfellow! Isee you have good 
teeth and good claws; try your best to use them, as I 
have done mine, in your master’s service, and God 
keep them for us both, poor fellows!” 





THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 


Felicien David, the eminent French composer, 
was the son of a poor musician, who led the village 
choir and taught a singing class. 


Felicien showed a taste for music. His father 
fostered this taste, and induced his friend, the 
chapel master, to teach the boy the rudiments, Fe- 
licien mado rapid progress, One day, when eight 
years old, he took a manuscript to his teacher for 
the purpose of asking the latter a question about it. 

“What are you attempting to do?” asked the 
master. 

“TI am composing a motive.” 

“Composing a motive! Why, you are not ace 
quainted with the first principles of writing.” 

“But,” answered the boy, “I am endcavoring to 
learn them. Please try this, and sce if there arc any 
mistakes.” 

The chapel master took down his fiddle, tuned it 
while glancing over the boy’s hicroglyphics, and 
then began. When half through, he stopped short, 
“You little story-teller!’”? he exclaimed. ‘Why, 
you have copied every note!” 

Upon my word of honor,” said the boy, impress- 
ively, “I have not!” Norhad he. The motive was 
indeed his own. The chapel master went through 
it again and again, and on the following Sunday, it 
was given by the choir of St. Sauveur’s. 





+2 


LITERARY SUCCESS. 
Prof. Matthews, in an essay entitled, “A Peep 


into Literary Workshops,” thus discourses on suc- 
cess in literature: 


The veins of golden thought do not lie upon the 
surface of the mind; time and patience are required 
to work the shafts, and bring out the glittering ore. 

The compositions whose subtle grace has a peren- 
nial charm, which we sip, like old wine, sentence 
by sentence and phrase by phrase, till their deli- 
cate aroma and exquisite flavor diffuse themselves 
through every cell of the brain, are wrought out, not 
under “high pressure,” but quietly, slowly, leisure- 
ly, in the dreamy but ing at phere of fancy. 
They are the mellow vintage of a ripe but unforced 
imagination. 

Half the failures that occur in literature are due, 
as they are due in art, in business, in every kind of 
pursuit, to self-conceit in the aspirant, leading him 
to despise labor, and to fancy that his slightest effort 
is sufficient to win 

“He that believeth shall not make haste.” 


42> 
or 


WASHINGTON’S DIET. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript tells the 
following anecdote about Washington, which he 
heard from the lips of an old lady in Rhode Island, 
about twenty-five years ago: 











Her father kept a tavern in tnac sinall colony dur- 
ing the Revolution. He received word that Gen. 
Washington and his staff would arrive on a certain 
day and call for dinner. Great preparations were 
made, and when the distinguished guests entered 


These leaves were from one and a , the dining-room their eyes fell upou a duinty feast. 


The members of the family stood behind tho chairs, 
dressed in their best clothes, to wait upon the offi- 
cers. 

Great was their surprise when Washington quietly 
turned to the hostess and asked, “Have you plenty 
of milk in the house? If you can, I wish you would 
give me a bowl of hasty pudding and milk.” The 
frugal fare was furnished, and he would eat nothing 
else. After dinner one of the family said to him, 
“Your work is so hard, we should suppose you 
would need something more hearty than hasty pud- 
ding and milk.””) Placing his hand upon his head, 
ho replied, “Here is my work.” 
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SNUFF-TAKING, 

It would seem from the following paragraph, taken 
from the Journal of Chemistry, that in Europe the 
practice of snuff-taking was duc to two causes, the 
influence of a queen anda belief in the medicinal 
virtues of the snuff: 


Snuff-taking was first naturalized in France, where 
the favor accorded it by Catherine de Medici made 
“Vherbe de la reine” (the herb of the Queen), as it 
was called, all the rage among her courtiers. Eng- 
lish doctors had at that time great faith in the eff- 
eacy of various pungent mixtures called sternutato- 
ries, which, being drawn up into the nostrils, caused 
fits of sneezing, thereby clearing, it was held, the 
ventricles of the brain of divers gross and slimy 
humors. Tobacco-snuff was welcomed by them as a 
mild and safe sternutatory, a noble medicine, if 
rightly and rationally used, Despite all denuncia- 
tions, the leaders of society in Europe took snuff out 
of the domain of medicine, and made snuff-taking a 
fashionable practice. 


Or = 
THE SHAKY HAND. 

In certain parts of England the robin is looked 
upon as a sacred bird, and to kill it is thought to be 
a prophecy of ill-luck. The following anecdote is 
told of ill-luck from a robin: 

“How badly you write!’ Isaid one day to a boy 
in our parish school; “your hand shakes so that you 
can’t hold the pen steady. Have you been running 
hard, or anything of that sort?”’ 

“No,” replied the lad; “it always shakes. I onco 
had a robin die in my hand, and they say that if a 
robin dies in your hand, it will always shake.” 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will scnd to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not scen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





Marquetry. 
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Itis the inlaying of one colored wood into that of an- 
other. Suppose you wish to inlay a piece of Black Wal- 
nut into a piece of Holly, as seen in cut No.1. First take 
apiece each of one-eighth inch Walnut and Holly, and 
fasten them together with a few pegs or small screws. 
Then trace the designs upon the wood the same as in or- 
dinary fret sawing. Now saw through both pieces of 
wood at the same time. You will readily see how the 
piece cut from the Walnut will exactly fit into the Holly, 
and 80 vice versa. In order to do this work nicely it is 
necessiury to use this Marquetry Attachment which we 
here offer. The cut shows it with the old wood frame 
inserted ready for use. But we now make them to fit 
our new Steel Frame. 





ALL Bors anp GIRLS WHO OWN A STEEL BRACKET 
Saw should send for this very useful Attachment. 

For only $125 we send to any address, post-paid, one 
Marquetry Attachment, twenty-five Marquetry Designs 
and also Instructions. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





Busten, Mass. 





APPLETONS’ 

American Cyclopeedia, 
NOW COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 
Illustrated with Several Thousand Maps and Engravings, 
is the very best selection that could be made for an ap- 
propriate and admirable presentation token in the follow- 
ing cases: 

From parents to children. 

From chureh-members to their minister, 

From scholars to their teacher. 

From citizens to school or district library. 

From artisans to their foreman. 

From inciavers of a club to their president. 

Asa wedding or birthday gift. 

From any person to a friend. 

Itis es noble and handsome gn ornament as a pleco of 
plate, and far more useful; it is a choice, elegant, digni- 
ficd, appropriate, and of lasting benefit to the recipient. 

THE AMERICAN GYCLOPZDIA is now complete in 
sixteen handsome octavo volumes, costing the publishers, 
exclusive of paper, printing and binding, over $500,000. 
It is a complete library in itsclf, affording a full survey 
and summary of every subject in science, art, history, 
philosophy, industry, belles-Iettres—a thorough and ex- 
haustive Dictionary of General Knowledge, and a work 
indispensable to lawyers, merchants, anufacturers, 
statesmen, men of Ietters and students of every grade. 

Prices are as follows: in cloth, $5 per vol.; in library 
style, $6 per vol.; in half morocco, $7 per vol.; in half 
Russia, $3 per vel.; in full morocco, $10 per vol.; in full 
Russia, $10 per vol. Specimen pages sent gratis on appli- 
cation to tho publishers, 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
*,*Sce notice in Youtn’s CoMPant Jarch 15th. 











auL| 4 MUSICAL GEMS. 
4 1.—Footsteps at the Gate. 
| 2.—Elva March. 
FOR, 3.—Kneeling at the Threshold. 
20 4.—Gentle Words at Home. 


1,3 and 4 are songs with Quartette and Chorus, 
and accompaniments to each for pianotorte or 
CTS. | cabinet organ, andare among the most beautiful 
musical publications out. Truly “Gems.” 
We send all 4 by mail, post-paid, for 20 cents. 
MERCANTILE PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 









for Beauty of Polish, Saviug Labor, Clean: 
Durability & Cheapness, Unequal 
BROS.. Prop’rs, Canton, Blast 
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TLEMON’S fascinating books. R. W. CARROLL, 


OYS! We send free a list of HARRY CAS- 
a & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 





THE 


CHICKERING PIANO.) 
Over 48,000 Made. 


dD. 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street.......New York. 


edt NNG TNS INS cate Henge BO. 
Hic Zamm Young America han yt 


GRAN 







elf-inkers are the 
business. Send 2 stamps for Complete Catalogue to 
D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston Mass. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will do the work of a $250 
poet, 4x6, $14; 5x74. $27; 6x9. $375 

x12. $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR $5, Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


THIS BEATS THE WORLD ON 

REVOL' s A splendid full nickel plated, 22-00 

le cal., seven shot revolver. rifled barrel 
cylinder turns when hammer is raised, well-finished and 
warranted, Sent by express, with 100 cartridges, for 
$2 75, or without ae by mail. post-paid, for $2 65. 
Colt’s patent, $4; Smith & Wesson, $8; all full nickel and 
warranted. Arthur West, 251 Main St., New Britain, Ct. 


NTING wWictToR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Nand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inke 86 to 8850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’a, Weat Meriden, Corn. 


R AT OF E | ' We will during 
A a » these Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand. of first-class makers, includin 
WATERS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
ments, or tolet until paid for. than ever before 
, WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANSare the BEST 
ADE tS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount fo Jecchers, 
Munisters. Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs, and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N. Y- 


#5 Self-inking “Best” Printin 
Press, Outfit riot Press, #650. 8 
Self-inking “Best,” with outfit. 810. 
10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 
with outfit, 815. Send stamp for cata~ 
logue. H. HOOVER & CO., 
50 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted gennine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale: with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
he sent C. 0. D., with privilege to Je before payin, 




















, ving 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P, POWELL & SONq 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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For the Companion, 


IF I SHALL BE MISSED. 


I am slipping out into the morrow; 
cannot live back through to-day; 

And the measures of life that I borrow 
Will soon be all wasted away. 

When these hands shall find their last meeting 
By fingers they cannot resist, 

When these pulses shall cease their slow beating, 
I wonder if I shall be missed! 





And I wonder if there is a pleasure 
My living on others bestows, 
Which cannot be equalled in measure 
When L have lain down to repose! 
O when IT am far away hidden 
And calm my pale eyelids hath kissed, 
Will some tears of regret fall, unbidden ? 
1 wonder if I shall be missed! 
Rose GERANIUM, 





For the Companion. 


“OUR AIN COUNTRIE.”’ 

Among the victims of the appalling railroad dis- 
saster at Ashtabula Bridge was Mr. P. P. Bliss, 
the accomplished singer, composer of sacred 
tunes, and writer of hymns. He lived to do good 
by lifting up those who had fallen. Gifted with 
a genius for writing “Gospel Songs’’ which took | 
hold of the popular heart, he set them to stirring 
music, and sung them from place to place. To! 
hundreds they proved songs of good news. } 

On one Sunday he sang a number of his sacred | 
songs at a Sunday school in Minneapolis, prefac- | 
ing each with appropriate remarks, such as | 
moved all to unite in expressing the sentiment | 
of the words and music. 

Among these was the touching spiritual song, | 
‘My Ain Countrie.”” Home, its sacred associa- | 
tions, satisfying joys, familiar scenes, was the 
theme with which he prefaced the quaint words 
and touching melody. Sympathetic tears glis- 
tened in many eyes as he spoke of his own home 
in Chicago, and the delight with which he would 
even then run up the steps and hear his little 
son, rushing to the door, exclaim, ‘‘Papa’s come! 
Papa’s come!” 

“But, children,’ he added, ‘‘there’s another 
home, to which I expect to go by-and-by. I 
don’t know when it will be, and I am willing 
to wait; for I love to tell you about the dear 
Saviour, and the mansions he is preparing for 
all who love him. Oh, how glad and happy I 
shall be when I get to that blessed home, and I 
want to meet all of you there.” 

Then, with a voice of tenderness, he ‘sang, 
“My Ain Countrie,’” whose third stanza seems 
almost prophetic of the sudden death, the quick- 
keeping “‘tryst,”’ that awaited the sweet singer. 





“He is faithfu’ that hath promised, an’ he'll surely come 
again. 

He'll keep His tryst wi’ me, at what hour I dinna ken; 
Sut He bids me still to wait, an’ ready aye to be 

To gang at ony moment to my ain countrie, 

So I'm watching aye, and singing o’ my home as T wait 
For the soun’ing o* His footfa’ this side the gowden gate, 

God gie His grace to ilk ane wha listens noo to me, 

That we a’ may gang in gladness to our ain countrie.” 

It was a terrible, horrible disaster, to human 
eyes, amid which the good man was in a mo- 
ment called “to gang’’ to his ‘“‘ain countrie.’’ 
But to his open eyes, the crash of the bridge, 
the fall of the train, the roar of the flames, 
seemed but the whirlwind and the chariot of 
fire. Not in sorrow, but in gladness, the singer 
heard “the sounding o’ his footfa’.’’ There was 
no pain at the moment of the vision, which an- 
nounced then and there the Lord’s “tryst.” 

“God gie His grace—— 
That we a’ may gang in gladness to our ain countrie.” 
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DISEASES OF DUST-BREATHING. 

Certain occupations, made necessary by mod- 
ern civilization, are very destructive of human 
life. The knife-grinder, without whose aid our 
cutlery would lose its fine polish and beauty, en- | 
dures a terrible life to meet an early death. 
Painters, whose work adds to the duration and 
charms of our homes, are subject to colic and 
paralysis, owing to the poisonous effects of the 
white lead used in painting. Miners, millers, 
cotton-spinners, workers in hair, flax and shod- 
dy, potters, stone-cutters and grinders of all| 
kinds, are surrounded with clouds of dust. The 
breathing of this dust-laden air irritates the 
throat and lungs, and ultimately causes serious 
results. Ata recent meeting of the British As- 
sociation the following facts were reported: | 








The lungs of those who have died of grinders’ 
asthma have been found of a dark-gray color, 
sprinkled with small black spots, varying in size 
from that of a split shot to that of a kidney- 
bean, and so solidified as to be cut with some 
ditticulty. 

Beneath the surface are black bodies, congre- 
gated into masses, one of which, near the bifar- 
cation of the trachea in a razor-grinder, found 


| tenpenny nail with one blow; ‘‘we’re doin’ some 


by Dr. Hall, was as large as an egg; whilst the | 
lungs generally are often found infiltrated with | 
indurated matter, tough, solid, and hard to be} 
cut, and in color resembling gutta-purcha. Such 
conditions as these exist only in the lungs of old 
grinders, of whom there are very few, since they | 
usually perish before sixty. 

Potters are, it seems, great sufferers, not only 
from chronic and incurable bronchitis, caused by 
inhaling the mineral dust generated by their 
trade, but from lead used in glazing. Granite 
masons are especially subject to phthisis. The | 
same evils appear to attend the more youthful 
millstone makers, those who are apprenticed to 
the trade rarely living beyond thirty or forty. 
Dr. Peacock states that he has found the lungs 
of these people charged with siliceous matter, 
and believes that if the stones were dressed when 
wet, inhalation of the gritty particles would be 
prevented. By far the most deadly occupation | 
would appear to be that of the white-lead mak- 
ers. These poor wretches are first attacked by 
colic, then by paralysis, and if death release 
them not young, they linger on blighted and 
miserable. 
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AN AUTOGRAPHIC FENCE, 

A great many anecdotes have been told about 
the handwriting of Rufus Choate, the eloquent | 
Boston lawyer. But not one is so humorous, or 
so descriptive of the appearance of his written 
words as the following: 











It seems that Mr. Choate wanted a new fence | 
around the home-lot. So he called in his car- | 
penter and had a talk with him about the work, | 
and the next time he went to Boston, he got his | 
architect to make a rough sketch, showing his 
idea of how he desired the fence to be built. 

On the day appointed for the work to begin, 
Mr. Choate was summoned away. Just as he 
was about to start, the carpenter appeared, and | 


and hurriedly delivered it and drove off to catch 
the train. 

Returning after an absence of two weeks, on 
approaching his home, he was filled with amaze- | 
ment, and led to doubt where he lived. His 
home-lot was surrounded by a zig-zag fence of 
most extraordinary design. 

When he saw the old carpenter pounding lus- | 
tily away, he felt re-assured as to the identity of | 
the place, but most puzzled by the marvellous 
fence. 

“Hello!”’ he shouted. 
ing?” 

“Doin’!”’ said the carpenter, smashing in a 





“What are you do- 


pooty tall work. We've slung this fence to- 
gether in a little bit less time than any similar 
slingin’ was ever done in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. We're two days ahead of con- 
tract time now.” 

“But what sort of a fence is that?’ 

‘Don’ know. Thought when you gi’ me the 
plan it was the queerest fence I ever heard of, 
but I suppose you knew what you wanted.” 

“Plan!” said Rufus; “plan? Let me see the 
plan!” And when the carpenter handed it 
over the fence, Mr. Choate recollected that in| 
his haste he had felt in the wrong pocket, and 
handed him, not the plan, but a note in his own | 
handwriting. 


ANECDOTES OF MISERS. 

The miser is the victim of a depraved passion. 
It is not the luxuries, the power, or the indepen- 
dence which money can purchase that he loves, 
but the gold itself. The following anecdote 
shows forth the intensity of the miser’s passion: | 


When Sir William Smith, a wealthy English 
miser, was, at seventy years of age, deprived of | 
his sight, he felt it to be a terrible affliction. He | 
was persuaded by Taylor, the celebrated oculist, 
to be couched; who was, by agreement, to have 
sixty guineas if he restored his patient to any 
degree of sight. 

Taylor succeeded in his operation, and Sir | 
William was enabled to read and write without 
the aid of spectacles during the rest of his life. 
But no sooner was his sight restored, than the | 
baronet began to regret that his agreement had | 
been for so large a sum; he felt no joy as others 
would have felt, but grieved and sighed over the 
loss of his sixty guineas. 

His thoughts were now how to cheat the ocu- | 
list; he pretended that he had only a glimmer- | 
ing, and could see nothing distinetly; for which | 
reason, the bandage on his eyes was continued | 
a month longer than the usual time. 

Taylor was deceived by these misrepresenta- ! 
tions, and agreed to compound the bargain, and | 
accept twenty guineas instead of sixty. Yet Sir | 
William was an old bachelor, and had no one to | 
care or provide for. At the time Taylor attend- | 
ed him, he had a large estate, an immense sum 
of money in stocks, and thirty thousand dollars | 
in the house. 

When the government desired to borrow a} 
large sum of money from the immensely wealthy 
miser, Foscue, he refused the loan on the plea 
of poverty. Fearing, however, that some of his 
neighbors, among whom he was very unpopular, 
would report his immense wealth to the gov- 
ernment, he applied his ingenuity to discover 
some effectual way of hiding his gold, should 
they institute a search to ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of his plea. 

With great care and secresy, he dug a deep 
cave in his cellar. To this receptacle for his | 
treasure, he descended by a ladder, and to the 
trap-door he attached a spring lock, so that, on 
shutting, it would fasten of itself. 

By-and-by the miser disappeared. Inquiries | 
were madé, the house searched, woods explored, 
and the ponds were dragged, but no Foscue could 
they find; and gossips began to conclude that 
the miser had tled with his gold to some part 
where he could be free from the hands of the 
government, 





| how to cut out and make a shirt. 


| his five hundred dollars. 


Some time passed on. The house in which he 
had lived was sold, and workmen were busily 
engaged in its repair. In the progress of their 
work, they met with the door of the secret cave, 
with the key in the lock outside. They drew 
back the door, and descended with a light. 

The first object upon which the lamp reflected 
was the ghastly body of Foscue, the miser, and 
scattered about him were heavy bags of gold 
and ponderous chests of untold treasure. A can- 
dlestick lay beside him on the floor. The wor- 
— of mammon had gone into his cave to 
pay his devoirs to his golden god, and became a 
sacrifice to his devotion. 
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MY AIN COUNTRIE. 


I am far frae my hame, an’ I’m weary aftenwhiles, 

For the lang’d-for hame-bringing, an’ my Father’s wel- 
come smiles, 

I’ll ne’er be fu’ content, until my een do see 

The gowden gates of heav’n, an’ my ain countrie. 

The earth is fleck’d wi’ flowers, mony tinted fresh and 





gay; 
The birdies warble blithely, for my Father made them sae; 
Sut these sichts an’ these soun’s will as naething be to me, 
When | hear the angels singing in my ain countrie. 


I’ve His gude word of promise, that some gladsome day 


To His ain royal palace, His banished hame will bring 
Wi’ een, an’ wi’ heart running owre we shall see 


| “The King in His beauty,” an’ our ain countrie. 


Mysins hae been mony, and my sorrows hae been sair; 
But there they’ll never vex me, nor be remembered mair. 
For His bluid hath made me white, and His hand shall 


ry my e’e, ‘ 
When He brings me hame at last to my ain countrie. 


Like a bairn toits mither, a wee birdie to its nest, 
I wad fain be ganging noo unto my Saviour’s breast, 
For He gathers in His bosom witless worthless lambs like 


me, 
An’ “He carries them himsel’,” to His ain countrie. 
He’s faithfu’ that hath promised, He’ll surely come again, 
He'll keep His tryst wi’ me, at what hour I dinna ken; 
But He bids me still to wait, an’ ready aye to be? 
To gang at ony moment to my ain countrie. 


So I’m watching aye, and singing o’ my hame as I wait, 
For the soun’Ing o’ His footfa’ this side the gowden gate, 
God gie His grace to ilk ane wha listens oo to me, 


| Mr. Choate pulled the plan out of his vest pocket, | That we may a’ gang in gladness to our ain countrie. 


Miss M. A. LEE. 
oC” 


THE ART OF SEWING. 
An art studied and practised by our mothers 
and grandmothers, the art of using the needle, 


| ought, in the judgment of the Philadelphia Bul- 


letin, to be made a part of the education of girls 
in public and private schools. The Bulletin 
says: 


The sewing niachines, in all their different va- 
rieties, relieve women of all classes, poor as well 
as rich, of much trying drudgery with the nee- 
dle. But unfortunately they are extinguishing 
all ambition among the new generation of wo- 
men to become expert seamstresses. 

Worst of all, thousands of poor women, who 
either have no husbands to support them, or 
who have husbands and: children whom they 
have to support, have grown up in ignorance of 
the simplest branches of the dressmaker’s and 
seamstress’s art, 

The evil is a serious one, which can only be 
remedied in the public schools, where sewing in 
all its branches, from the rudimentary button to 
the elegant hem-stitch, or herring-bone, should 
be taught for one, two or three hours of every 
week. 

It is an ascertained fact that benevolent people, 
who take gifts of calico, muslin and flannel to 
poor women, very often find them utterly inca- 
pable of cutting and sewing them into decent 


| garments. 


These dependent creatures have, perhaps, 
studied in the public schools geography, algebra, 
trigonometry, geology, natural history, and the 
use of the globes. But they have failed to learn 
Perhaps they 
have even learned to read music and sing at 
sight. 

But not one in a thousand of them can make 


| a penny by singing, and in most cases the more 


they sing the more miserable become their 
homes, If they took up in stitches the time they 


| consume in notes, their husbands, children and 


themselves would be better clad, and their homes 
all the happier as well as quieter. 

This industrial art of needlework is the one 
which the young people should be taught, along 
with those arts involved in and to be evolved 
from their primers and their arithmetics. It 
cannot cost the taxpayers much to have the pu- 
pils in the girls’ schools taught to sew, and we 
commend the subject to the Board of Education 
as one worthy of rather more serious thought 
than the members are apt to give to new sugges- 
tions. 
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“I NOGITS MINE FRAU INSURED.” 

A story in the Chicago Courier-Herald, from 
a Des Moines (Iowa) correspondent, humorously 
tells how a practical Vaterlander thought sauce 
for the gander was sauce for the goose. 





A few miles from the city lives a sturdy, hon- 
est German farmer. A year ago, he built a 
barn, and soon after had it insured for five hun- 
dred dollars. A short time ago, it burned up, 
and the expectant Teuton came to town to get 
He was greatly sur- 
prised that the money was not forthcoming at 
once. In fact, the company informed him he 
could accept two hundred dollars, or they would 
build him a new barn like that burned.* He re- 
fused the money, and the new barn was built, 
and the Dutchman had to take it. Soon after, a 
life insurance agent called on him and solicited 
a policy on his life, but he shook his head and 
said “nix.” Espying his wife, a buxom, ruddy- 
cheeked woman, the agent suggested that he get 
a policy on the life of his wife. The Dutchman 
shook his head, and, pointing to his new barn, 
said, ‘“‘See vou, over yonder I build me von barn; 
I comes to Des Moines, and gits me insured for 
fife huntert tollars. Den she burns up, und I 


comes to town and goes mit the gompany to get 
mine fife huntert dollars, and zey no gives me 


anyting. Bime-by, dey comes and builds a new 
barn, and makes me take um. Vel, den, I gets 
mine frau insured. Mebbe, purty soon she dies, 
Der gompany vill bring me von old Dutch yoo. 
man, and makes me take um, and I gets dey 
tousan’ tollars not atall. Nein, Ino gits ming 
frau insured.” 
eee 

STORY OF A PICTURE-FRAME., 

When Delacroix, the famous French artist, 
was young and poor, he painted his great pic. 
ture of Dante and Virgil (Le Barque du Dante), 
The artist worked in his sister’s garret, and 
when his immense picture was finished, the 
question arose, How was it to make its appear. 
ance before the judges at the approaching exhi- 
bition? He was too poor to buy a frame of such 
huge dimensions, and he detested the idea of 
running in debt forit. The difficulty was solved 
in a way that eventually led him to a great sur- 
prise. 


In the same house was a carpenter who seemed 
to be interested in him. This good man madea 
present to his young friend of four long laths of 
unpainted wood. On these laths the delighted 
artist fastened a covering of isinglass, which he 
“sanded” over with some sort of yellow powder; 
and thus framed, the picture was sent to the 
judges. 

The day of the opening was awaited with fe. 
verish anxiety. Delacroix rushed to the Louvre, 
and hurried, breathless, through the entire gal- 
lery, searching vainly for that extraordinary 
frame. At last he sat down upon a bench, his 
heart full of despair. It was a miserable quar- 
ter of an hour. 

Then who should approach but one of the 
guardians of the Louvre, who knew the painter. 

“T hope you are satisfied now,” said the man, 
smiling. 

‘Satisfied, and with what? With being re- 
fused?” 

“Then you have not seen your picture in the 
Salon Carre, in a magnificent frame which the 
administration has made for it, at the request of 
Baron Gros,—your own frame having fallen al) 
to pieces.” 


Baron Gros was himself an artist, the greatest 
master of the French school, and Delacriox’s 
picture had received through him the place of 
honor as well as a suitable frame. 

+o ——_—_—__ 
FREDERICK AND FRANKLIN. 

Virtue, when it takes the form of sacrifice for 
a principle, compels admiration even from those 
who do not imitate it. Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, did not admire the political principles 
which created the United States. Yet he was 
friendly to the patriots of the Revolution, and 
disliked the spirit shown towards them by the 
English Tories: 


When he discovered that England had hired 
Hessian soldiers to be sent over to fight against 
her American colonies, he manifested his dislike 
of the work by levying the same toll per head on 
all those recruits passing through his dominions 
that was levied.upon bought and sold cattle. 
General Washington he admired exceedingly, 
and to him the king sent a sword of honor from 
Potsdam, with the inscription, ‘‘From the oldest 
general in the world to the greatest.’”’ But he 
was “every inch a king.”” He believed in the 
“divine right’? most emphatically. 

In an old magazine, published in Philadelphia 
in 1788, to which Franklin was a regular con- 
tributor while he lived, I find an account of an 
interview of our philosopher with Frederick, 
while negotiating a treaty with Prussia and the 
United States. 

“Pray, doctor,”’ said Frederick, ‘‘what is the 
object you hope to obtain in your form of gov- 
ernment?” 

‘Liberty, sire,’’ replied the philosopher, 
promptly; ‘‘that liberty, that freedom, which is 
the birthright of man.” 

After a little reflection, the king replied: 

“T was born a prince; I am become a king, and 
I will not use the power I possess to the ruin of 
my own trade. I was born to command,—the 
people were born to obey.” . 

Yet the treaty which he freely signed with 
Franklin embodied the most elevated principles 
of international rights. 


snceseapasmnllllaNiiaeedinhinain 
TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
The English assessor occasionally displays 
much shrewdness in discovering the income of 
butchers and small tradesmen: 


One day, not long since, at Plymouth, a butch- 
er was accosted in his stall by a stranger, whom 
he thought to be a purchaser. The gentleman 
showed great interest in the butcher's trade, and 
elicited from him how many beasts and sheep 
he killed, and what custom he had. a 

After some days, the butcher received an intl 
mation from the income-tax surveyor, calling oD 
him to pay an immense assessment, When it- 
troduced to the man in office, he discovered, to 
his horror, that he stood before his disinterested 
friend, the surveyor himself. 

He protested against the tremendous increase 
in his assessment, but was quietly told that it 
was upon his own representation the assessment 
was made. ‘“‘I really do not clear £200 a year. 

“Well,”’ said the surveyor, “you told me you 
killed five fat beasts weekly, and made £3 10s. 
on each. You said that you sold twenty-five 
sheep, making £1 10s. on each. Do you forget 
your statement of your gains in lambs al 
veal?” , 

“Oh, I thought you wanted to buy my busi 





ness, and I made the best of it.” 
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For the Companion. 
SPECKLE’S EGG. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MISS LATHBURY. 





A warm egg lies in Speckle’s nest, 
“O cut-cut-cut-cur-darking O!” 

Deep down into the sweet hay pressed, 
“O, cut-cut-cut-cur-darking !”” 

Never an egg like this was seen, 
“O cut-cut-cut-cur-darking 0!” 

Let meaner pullets split with spleen, 
“O cut-cut-cut-cur-darking !” 

The red cock blows an empty blast, 
“O cut-cut-cut-cur-darking O!” 

But Speckle can cackle ten times as fast 
As he, “O cut-cur-darking!”’ 

Come Muffle, and Creeper, and Cropple Crown, 
“O cut-cut-cut-cur-darking O!” 

And on this wonderful egg look down, 
“O cut-cut-cut-cur-darking !” 





Poor silly Speckle; the housemaid heard 
Her “Cut-cut-cut-cur-darking O!” 
And into a pudding the egg was stirred, 
“O cut-cut-cut-cur-darking !”’ 
ANNA BoyNTon. 
—+o+ 
For the Companion. 
HOW NATTY CAUGHT A BEAR. 


Natty had always lived in the city, and was a 
very ’fraid little boy. 

He used to run away and hide, when it was 
time to go and be tucked away in bed. 

A very pretty little bed, and the light was left 
burning, and the door open, and yet Natty was 
afraid. 

What do you think he was afraid of ? 

Why he thought that big black bears came in 
people’s houses and hid under people’s beds! 
He nearly broke his neck trying to see the bear 
in under his, but he never saw it. 

Silly little Natty! Every night he went to 
sleep with his head way under the bed clothes, 
and his toes all curled up, for fear that bear 
Would nibble at them. 

Well, his papa took him with him to see his 
Aunt Anna, in Northern Wisconsin, and Natty 
thought that was fine. A little house made of 
logs and right in the woods! 

Aunt Anna and Cousin Mary did all the house- 
Work, even to frying the nicest doughnuts Natty 
ever tasted. And Natty went to bed with his 
two cousins, and they talked so late that his 
eyes shut without once thinking of bears. 

But there were the great deep woods all around! 
And the wind came at night and whispered to 
them, and the pine trees nodded their heads 
and whispered, and sang, and their song was so 
sad—the music of the wind breathing through 
the heavy forest—that Natty heard it at night. 

His eyes opened wide, but it was so dark, so 
very, very dark, that he had to feel them with 
is fingers to be sure they were open, And 








then le heard the song of the pine trees, and 
was afraid. He knew that bears lived in the 
woods; and thought that all the bears were talk- 
ing and growling. 

Poor silly little Natty! his head went under 
the bedclothes again, even though his own papa 
was sleeping right beside him. 

But the next morning the sun shone bright, 
and the white snow was bright and beautiful. 
And Natty, and his papa, and uncle, in an old 
bob sleigh, went flying though the woods. 

Natty was way down in the straw on the bot- 
tom, and the happiest little boy you ever saw. 

Just a white, smooth road cutting through the 
forest and all shut in by the tall trees. 

Not a house nor a barn did they see until 
some hard blows, dim at first, then louder, be- 
gan to echo through the woods. Soon they 
came nearer, and Natty’s uncle fastened his 
horse, and they all went into the woods to see 
the “loggers’’ at work. 

They were tall, straight men, in red shirts, fur 
caps and yellow “‘boot-packs,’’ that came to 
their knees. And though they wore no over- 
coats, they looked red and warm, and strong 
and healthy. It was a very tall, straight tree, 
one that the men thought would make good 
lumber, and so they swung their bright axes, 
and the chips flew, and no one saw the eyes 
peeping through a hole above. 

At last the old tree shook, fluttered, groaned, 
swayed and fell with a great crash, bringing 
down some little trees with her, and there she 
lay! 

Natty thought he heard a groan, and saw a 
black mass lying very still in under the tree, and 
just then out ran the dearest little puppy you 
ever saw! A wee Newfoundland, all covered 
with black, curling hair; it had a little red nose, 
two bright eyes, a short stub of a tail and four 
soft little paws. 

It jumped over the snow, and then stopped, 
lifted up its cold feet, and whined. Natty ran 
right through the deep snow, screaming and 
laughing with delight. 

““O you dear little doggie!’ he cried, catching 
it in his arms, and the little thing looked up in 
his face, shivered with the cold and cuddled 
down so soft and sweet, that Natty kissed the 
little cold nose. 

“Come Natty,” called uncle and papa, from 
the wood. 

So Natty climbed in the back of the sleigh 
with the little dog and did not say a word. 

He thought it belonged to one of the men, and 
they ought not to bring such a little dog out in 
the cold. He would take it home and warm 
and feed it, and then his uncle could carry it 
back to those men who were logging for him, 
and tell them not to bring so little a dog away 
from the fire again. 

And it euddled down in Natty’s arms and 
went to sleep. 

Now what do you think Natty’s cousins said 
when he put the little black thing down upon 
his aunt’s white pine floor? 

‘Why, Natty, where did you get that bear?” 

Bear! Yes, the old mother bear and her little 
ones were living in that tree, and when the log- 
gers cut it down, poor mother bear was killed. 

Well, Natty thought he never could be afraid 
of a big bear again, now he had found out how 
sweet they were when little. 

He fed his bear and made it a warm nest so it 
learned to like him, and he cried when he left it, 
though his cousins said they would always take 
good care of it. 

And now Natty often wishes he could finda 
bear in under his bed, and is no longer afraid of 
them, but sleeps with his head above the clothes 
every night. May HAINEs. 


+> 
+o 





NOT BY HALVES. 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, * 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a pure excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 


2 
> 





For the Companion. 
HOW CHUB FIXED THE HAT. 


Little four-year-old Nan’s new hat had just 
come from the milliner’s, and like many an older 
lady, she was looking it over and finding fault 
with it. 

“Tf wanted a beil on it,” she said, fretfully. 

“You shall have a veil to wear with it when- 
ever it is cold,’’ said her mother. 

“J don’t want any old brown veil tied over my 
face. I want a long blue one like Fan’s.” 

Sister Fanny was fifteen years old and wore 





COMPANION. 


almost long dresses, and this little thing wanted 
two or three yards of blue gauze to float from 
her hat and twine around her neck, as Fanny’s | 
did! | 

“Jt wouldn’t look well on you,’ said her | 
mother. 

*“T don’t care how it looks,’’ pouted Nan. 
“And why couldn’t I have a flume like yours, 
instead of these hateful red roses.”’ 

“Little girls don’t wear plumes.” 

“T wish I wasn’t a little girl, I wish I was as 
big as the meeting-house, so I could wear 
things,’’ and Nan picked up the hat and turned 
it about disdainfully. | 

The door-bell rang just then, Nan’s mother 
went into the parlor to see the lady who had! 
come to call on her, and Nan was left alone. } 

“Come here, Chub,” she said to her little dog | 
that lay on the rug by the stove, “‘and let me| 
see how you look in this hat, I don’t think it! 
*comes me at all.” 

So Nan tied it on Chub, and he had a fine play | 
with the ribbons, for he was-only a puppy, and | 
full of fun, and then suddenly she smelled the 
mince pies that Sally was baking in the kitchen, 
and thought of the turnover Sally had prom- 
ised to make for her, so off she ran, leaving the 
new hat on the floor with Chub. 

When the lady had gone, and Nan’s mother 
rame back into the sitting-room, just as Nan 
came in from the kitchen with the hot turnover 
cuddled up in her apron, Chub sat up very 
straight and looked very honest out of his two 
bright eyes, but the new hat was entirely spoiled, 
and there was not enough left of the red roses 
to make any fuss about. For Chub was as fond 
of gnawing things as dogs usually are, and the 
new hat was the same as anything else to him. 

Nan had to wear her old hat all winter, till 
she came to feel that she would be very glad of 
a new one, even if it didn’t have any ‘‘beil’’ or 
“flume.”’ But it taught her not to find fault 
with what her mother thought best to get for 
her, and also to take care of her things and not 
leave them in Chub’s way. M..C. W. B. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


WHAT WAS IT? 


Such a curious thing happened to me, 
Only the other day, 

That Id like to tell you about it, 
If you only say I may. 


I was looking out at the window, 
Watching the feathery snow; 

It was beautiful in its falling, 
But I wished the winter would go. 

For you see I'd lost my skate-straps 
And broken my sled, that day; 

And of course after that had happened 
I couldn’t wish winter would stay. 


So I stood and scowled at the snowflakes, 
And drummed on the window-pane ; 
When all of 2 sudden my tapping 
Was answered back again. 
And such a curious buzzing, 
Seemed to come out of the ground; 
That I threw the window wide open, 
And hastily looked around. 


I couldn’t see anything out there, 
So I shut down the window again; 
But I listened with all my might, 
As I leaned against the pane. 
And the funniest little voices, 
That were sweet as sweet could be, 
Were merrily singing and talking, 
And calling up to me. 


And they said, “Little boy, be patient, 
The spring-time will come by-and-by; 
We are getting ready to meet it, 
While under the snow we lie. 
Don’t you hear the dear little violets 
Shaking out their dresses of blue? 
And Daffy Down Dilly is combing 
Her locks of the golden hue. 


“So patiently wait—we are coming,” 
Here a furious gust of wind 
Came whirling and twirling the snowflakes 
As if he would leave none behind. 
And I heard no more of the voices, 
Though I listened and listened again ; 
Only the whirling snowflakes, 
Came softly against the pane. 


I think they must have been fairies, 

And the springtime will bring them to view; 
My big brother Ned says I dreamed it, 

But I don’t believe him. Do you? Ss 





WHAT IS TRUTH? 


A gentleman once asked a deaf-and-dumb 
boy, ‘What is truth?’ He replied by taking a 
piece of chalk, and drawing on the blackboard 
a straight line between two points. Then he 
asked him, “What is a lie?’ The boy rubbed 
out the straight line, and drew a zig-zag or 
crooked line between the same two poiuts. Re- 





member this. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
CRARADE,. 
My first is a boy’s pet name, 
And also it is to steal; 
My second a house of convenience, 
Where any may go who will; 
My third is oft by a father 
Loved as his own dear life; 
My fourth is often a rabble 
Full of disorder and strife; 
My fifth is a word so common 
Ve use it ever and aye; 
My whole is the name of a volume 
Whose charm will never decay; 
And the hero a luckily luckless wight 
Whose story is ever a boy's delight. 
E. L. 





What well-known condiment may be found con- 
cealed in this motley company ? ELGIN BELL. 


3. 
REVERSALS. 
(The answer to each couplet is 2 name whose spelling is 
the same forwards and backwards.) 
A Scripture name; the Syriac word 
Is strongest and tenderest ever heard. 
In the front rank of women a star; 
Fairer than all her daughters are. 
A prophetess of great age and station ; 
A monument of her time and nation. 
A prophet’s mother; her prayer and song 
Chime as the ages roll along. 
Sire of a man where faith wrought well 
An astronomical miracle. 
Godly and grand in kingly state ; 
Buried with honors rare and great. 
Wicked and powerful on a throne; 
Yet by the whole great world unknown. 
A plain where a man of God refused 
By mischief-makers to be abused. 
A Scripture name and not the least, 
A capital city of the East. WINTHROP, 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
United States. 

(Fill the first blank with the name of a State trans 
posed, the second blank with the name of the State. 

EXAMPLE: —— —— picture of brightly if you 
wish me to go there. 

Ans.: Do color a—Colorado. 











“Ts not —— —— noble State?” asked a: native of 
He is now sick, but he once lived in —— —— in 
a my best in 





He has either left this country —— 
— — good in 


to . 
AuNT Lois. 











5. 
REBUS. 





The central picture represents a familiar house- 
hold vessel, and the surrounding objects, what it 
might contain, W.T. 0. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i.8corTtT?T 2. L 
CAPER TAR 
OPINE LAVAS 
TENON RAT 
TRENT 8 


3. Art, den, eve, bin, ale, net, add—REVILED, 
DELIVER. 


4. B 
TEA 
BEADS 
ADZ 
s 
B&B. SCRUBBING 
SOURSOP 
BREAD 
CAT 
K 
AFT 
TRAIN 
CLUSTER 
MOUNTAINS BREAKPAS?. 








6. Knight-mare. 
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THE ALBATROSS, 

The albatross is chiefly known to English readers 
through Colerdige’s ‘Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner:” 

“At length did cross an albatross; 
Through the fog it came; 

Asif it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name.” 

One of the naturalists who accompanied the Eng- 
lish ship Challenger on its scientific voyage, thus de- 
scribes the albatrosses he met with at Marion Island, 
sitting on their nests: 

They wanted to get a number of the eggs of these 
birds, and when they landed and went among them, 
the birds remained quietly on their nests. When 
the members of the expedition went nearer to them 
they began to clatter with their beaks, and now and 
then gave a squall. 

They never attempted to rise, and the only way to 
get the eggs was to get a stick, put it under the neck 
of the albatross, and shove off the bird, which fell 
sprawling on the ground beside the nest. The egg 
was then abstracted, and the bird gradually gath- 
ered itself up and sat down upon the nest again, as 
if the egg was still there. 

It looked, indeed, a very stupid bird. It was, 
however, totally different when it got into the air. 
It had considerable difficulty in rising. It moved 
along a little way, and made several attempts before 
it succeeded. If it could get toa rising hummock, 
where it could throw itself off, it was all right, as it 
got the air under the wings, and then it began to 
rise. 

The moment it soared into the air it was a perfect- 
ly different creature. The wings could not be seen 
to move as they soared about in the most graceful 
and beautiful curves. On coming down near its 
nest, it made an attempt once or twice, and ulti- 
mately, as if losing all control of itself, tumbled 
down head foremost, and it was some time before it 
could gather itself together again and get its wings 
all right. 

Scmmaemalitiiiniadiaes 
VIRTUES OF CELERY. 

Celery is commended to nervous people as a seda- 
tive, and its virtues are thus exhibited by a writer 
who is quoted in the Journal of Chemistry : 

I have known many men and women who, from 
various causes, had become so much affected by ner- 
vousness that when they stretched out their hands, 
they shook like aspen leaves in a windy day; and by 
a moderate daily use of the blanched footstalks of 
celery as a salad, they became as strong and steady 
in limb as other people. 

I have known others so nervous that the least an- 
noyance put them ina state of agitation, and they 
were in constant perplexity and fear, who were also 
effectually cured bya moderate daily use of blanched 
celery as 2 salad at meal-time. 

Ihave known others to be cured of palpitation of 
the heart. Everybody engaged in labor weakening 
to the nerves, should use celery daily in the season, 
and onions in its stead when not in season. 


The Journal says: 


To this we may add that a prominent New York 
druggiat draws in winter from his soda-fountain a 
hot extract of celery, mixed with Liebig’s meat ex- 
tract, under the name of ox-celery. It is a nourish- 
ing drink at lunch time, far better than coffee or 
tea, and is doing a great deal in this neighborhood 
to promote temperance. 

We give celery almost daily to our canary birds, 
and it cures them of fits. They are little animals, 
with very delicate nerves, easily frightened, and, 
therefore, they need such a remedy very much, and 
the relish with which they take it is a proof that 
their instinct guides them to eat what is good for 
them. 

i —— 


PET PRAIRIE DOGS. 
A correspondent of an exchange writes that he 
has great frolics with some little prairie dogs: 
One village, which was started by the introduction 
of six or eight in our front yard, now consists of 


more than twenty funny little creatures, whose an- 
tics and gambols are equal to those of onrown house- 





hold pet, the kitten. They still fear strangers, and 
always scem to keep outa picket guard to warn 6f 
the approach of a foe. 

This guard changes, but is always one of the old 
dogs. He remains upright, watching while the oth- 
ers are playing or feeding, and sounds his note of 
warning by the utterance of a succession of rapid 
squeaks or barks. 

At the first sound, the others immediately scam- 
per like mice down ‘their holes, where they remain 
until the barking ceases, when they timidly venture 
forth again. Having habitu: ully fed them, they re- 

gard me as 2 constant friend, and my approach is 
the signal for the rallying of their forces around my 
feet. 

They climb in my lap, up on my shoulder, impu- 
dently nibble my buttons or fingers, while their in- 
quisitive little noses are sniffing vigorously for the 
cake or cracker which they know I have somewhere 
concealed for them. 

The latter they are very fond of, and one of the 
liveliest frolics was caused by giving them some 
ginger- snaps, W hich they ate eagerly at first, but 
were quite disgusted at the burning sensation pro- 
duced by the ginger. 

They scolded and chattered, struck at their noses 
with the hands which they use so cleverly, and ut- 

terly refused to eat any more, though they were very 

hungry. One of them has been named Bill yy and 
will always come when called, even from the depths 
of his hole; consequently, he gets the first bite, and 
is at once attacked by all the others to take it from 
him. They scramble and tumble over and over, 
five or six after the same morsel, chattering all the 
time like so many monkeys. 


———e———— 
RAT FISHING. 


Land and Water tells an incident of the Paris 
gamin, or street boy, which shows him in the light 
of an enterprising fisherman: 


A few days ago a sergent de ville followed some 
boys he saw entering one of the sewers in the Rive 
Gauche, and found them, with their hooks baited 
with frizzled bacon, seated fishing for rats in the 
stream. When taken before the Commissaire they 
deposed that the glovers gave them for 20 to 30 cen- 
times apiece for their catch, to make ladies’ kid 
gloves of. Whenasked his nccupation, one of these 
pescatori said he was un flot, which, being inter- 
preted, signifies that he ran to and fro under the 
blue canvas fat one of the theatres, to imitate the 
waves of the sea. The fisher in troubled, and by no 
means savory waters, however, was by Monsieur le 
Commissaire committed as a vagabond to the House 
of Detention. 
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SCALDS AND BURNS, 


These should be secluded as much as can be from 
the air. When the injury is severe, olive oil mixed 
into a thick cream, with finely-powdered slacked 
lime, whiting, or flour, should be laid thickly over 
the place affected. Where the injury is slight, prick 
the blisters in two places, absorb as much as possi- 
ble of the water with a soft cloth, and wash with 
tepid water. The burn should then be well floured 
from an ordinary dredger, and wrapped up in soft 
cloths. Great care should be taken not to break the 
blister, but only to prick it; otherwise the air will 
get to the tender part, and possibly give rise toa 
painful sore. The flour should not be removed un- 
til the wound is nearly healed, except gathering sets 
in, when it should be w ashed off with warm water, 
and linseed or bread poultices applied in its place. 
If the pain be very great, relief may be obtained by 
plunging the part affected into cold water without 
removing the bandages. 





o——_ 
CHEATING THE PENGUIN, 
Penguins abound in the Island of Marion, one of 
the small islands in the Southern Ocean. The bird 
is not very “bright,” and his dullness is taken ad- 
vantage of bya small bird about the size of a pigeon: 


These birds went in pairs, and fed upon the eggs 
of the penguin, When they were bent on feeding, 
one would go on each side of the penguin sitting on 
its egg, and while one engaged the large bird’s at- 
tention and caused it to rise off the nest to give ita 
peck, as if for its impertinence, the other one tilted 
out the egg, and it was off and away before the pen- 
guin, which seemed rather a slow bird, realized the 
loss it had sustained. 


THE PALINDROME. 
The palindrome is a line that reads alike back- 
ward and forward. As, for instance: 


Adam’s observation to Eve: ‘Madam, I’m Ad- 
ra Another is the story that Napoleon, when at 
Helena, being asked by an Englishman if he 
ae have sacked London, replied, “Able was I ere 
I saw Elba.” Years ago might have been seen in 
California a street sign which came very near being 
an excellent p: tlindrome. It reads, “S. Gillings— 
Yreka Bakery.”’ Now try it backward. 
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TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


The superintendent of one of the Massachusetts 
Sunday schools was addressing the children on a re- 
cent occasion concerning the coming Christmas fes- 
tival, and asked all the children who desired a 
Christmas tree to hold up their hands. The display 
of hands seemed to be general, buta little four-year- 
older did not raise his. On being asked why he did 
not, he replied, in a melancholy tone, “I don’t want 
any more mugs; I got two last year!” 





a 
FOREIGN INTERFERENCE, 


A German looked up at the sky, and remarked, “1 
guess a leedle it vill rain somedime pooty queek.” 
“Yees do, eh?” replied an Irishman. “What busi- 
ness have yees to purtend to know about Ameriken 
weather, ye furriner?” 

——_ > - -—. 

A MAN in New York, wishing to be witty, accosted 
an old rag-man as follows: “You take all sorts of 
trumpery in yourcart,don’t you?” “Yes; jump in, 
jump in!” 


A VENERABLE young gentleman, four years old, 
recently threw his m: aternal relative into a fit of ad- 
miration by the following speech: ‘1 like ’most all 
kinds of cake,—pound cake, sponge cake, and jelly 
cake, but I don't like stomach ache.” 


AN IRISHMAN, some years ago, attending the 
University of Edinburgh, waited upon one of the 
most celebrated teachers of the German flute, desir- 
ing to know on what terms he would give him a few 
lessons. The fiute player informed him that he gen- 
erally charged two guineas for the first month, and 
one guinea for the second. “Then,” replied the Hi- 





“OLD RELIABLE.” 

There are many reputed remedies for that very preva- 
lent disease, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, but none which have 
given general satisfaction and become acknowledged 
standard preparations, except Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Reme- 
dy. It continues to enjoy an unprecedented popularity. 
This reputation has been earned through the permanent 
cures which it has wrought, having proved itself a specific 
in the worst forms of the disease. Pierce’s Pocket Mem- 
orandum Books are given away at drug-stores. 





How to Beautify the Skin, 
This is something every lady desires to know. During 
the last twenty years over two million ladies have used 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” It always gives the utmost 
satisfaction. Sold by druggists every where. Com. 





Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, 
For the cure of Headache, Biliousness and Indigestion, 
superior to all others. Sold by all Druggists. Com. 





LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
41, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 vents, 


8RoO8 per day. Write to Patent 
Agents, 5g 32 pers Works, Lowell,Ms, 
BUY : a ComMON SENSE CARPET TACKER, 25c, prepaid. 
AGENTS WANTED. The Statesman, Marshall, Mich. 


PAYS to ss our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 
STAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 


HE new patent Sewing Machine Scissors, (always 
open and ready), 30 cents by mail, with Catalogue of 

other novelties. RICHARDS & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
‘and— steady work for one or 


GOO D PA Y two enter ary men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE “BEST” 

Agents Wanted, Sample by Mail. 

A. H. SINGER. (83 50.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHOICE Samples of Choice Flower and Garden 
PAs a Seeds sent FREE. Send 3c stamp to pay 

VEN return postage. BIAGARA PLANT AND 

RWAY. SEED CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

P Agents’ Profits. r week. Will 
$57 60 prove it or forfeit ts per % articles ae 

patented. Samples sent free to all. eo H. 

SHIDESTER, 218 Fulton Street, New Yo 
$5937 my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 

Address C. M. Linington, Chicago. 


A ‘g NEW DEPARTURE. Men w ae to travel 




















Warranted. 





Made by 17 Agents in aaa ~ a with 





and sell our Old and Stapie MANUFACTURES. To 
dealers; no peddling. $75 PER MON AL. Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in per- 
son to S. A. Grant & Co. 22,4, 6& 8 Home St., Cincinnati,O. 


NewGoods never before introduced for 
Terms that can’t be beat. Mammoth AGENTS: 
Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N. 
C= LIVER{OIL AND LIME, ee 
and active agent in the cure of all consumptive symp- 
toms, *‘ Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod Liver Oil an 
Lime,” is being universally adopted in medical practice. 
Sold Sold by the propriet the proprietor, A. B. WiLbor, Chemist, Boston. 











Matan Nnann?) Strengthens the voice, makes it 
oice ars musical, extends its compass. Jn- 
dispensable to singers and speakers. 


Cures Coughs, Bronchial Affections. Relieves Asthma. 
Circulars free. “VOICE BARS” C 0., Cincinnati, O. 


STANDARD and valuable Family Medi- 
\) cines, Corbett’s Shaker’s § Sarsapar illa, asa 
Blood Purifier, the best and unsurpassed Ir. Deans’ 
Rheumatic Pills for Chronic and inflammatory 
Rheumatism peg Sold by druggists. 
NARD & NOYES, Boston Agents. 


DECALCOMANIE |E 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, 50 cts. 
300 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 25 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


GIVEN AWAY !~In order that every one may see 
samples of their goods,J. L. PATTEN & CO., of 162 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, will send a handsome pair of 6x8 
Chromos, and ‘a copy of the best 16-page literary paper 
now, published, to any reader of this paper who will send 
them two 3c stamps to pay mailing expenses. 


ou The following choice Vocal 


and Instrumental music. 8 
@ 3-page pieces: all for 25 
cts.: Little Lost Irene,—Danks; National Debt,— 
Give . ae to Me,—Percy; 


lelano; 
Hosfield 


Ever Sweet is thy Memory ya 
On the Wave Waltz; Marathon Polka 

South Grand March; Melville Polka Mazurka. 

SIOR 25 


EXCEL. 
com BINATION. PENCIL. Every scholar needs 




















ISIC CO., 256 Washington Street, Boston. 
one. Indestructible, richly chased, best English 
Knife, Colorado Pen, Pencil, Cylindrical Rubber, all in 
one. ‘AN elegant case. 40,000 sold. Sent for 50 cents. 
Agents wanted. $4 per dozen. 
Address Cc. ACTON, West Medford, Mass. 


receipt of 10 cents we will mail you our illustrated 
ON catalogue of Base Balls, Revolvers, Guns, Games, 

Printing Presses, Tricks, Toy Engines, Books, 
Bracket Saws, novelties and sporting goods. Weare just 
the House you ean buy anything from. Address WIL- 
LIAMS & CROCKETT, 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


TM\HE WONDER BOX contains 24 sheets of pa- 

per, 25 envelopes, 105 decalcomanie pictures, 132 em- 
bossed pictures, 3 sheets colored paper, 1 floral card, 1 
lead pencil, 1 pen holder. 6 pens, 2 bookmarks, 1 motto, 25 
colored wood strips, 12 Komik Kerds, 10 tags, 10 flags, 66 
silhouettes, 50 scrap-book pictures. ‘All in a neat box. 
531 articles for 42 cents (by mail for 48 cents), it amounts 
at retail to $145. A pretty scrap book, with 150 scrap 
pictures, giren to any one getting up a club of six and re- 
mitting $275 with order. Agents wanted. 60-page cata- 
logue free. J.Ja¥ GovuLp, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass. (This willappear one time only. Pinitup. Send 
any time. Postage stamps taken.} 


EVOLVERS 3: , 20 styles. IU. Cat. free 
WESTERN Gun Works, Chicago, Th. 

















articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Env elope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
ticle ont. Sample 25 cents; six for ®1. Extraordinary 
inducements to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and 


CANVASS V ERI town 
RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 


$9500 our Grand Combination Pro- 


spectus, o= i 
s300KS 


150 prsTInctT 
w 150 everywhere. The bigest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all single Books fail. Also Agents 
wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES, 
Superior to all others. With Invaluable Tllustrated Aids 
and Superb Bindings. These Books 
Wert. Full particulars fre Address JOHN F. ro 








bernian, “I'll begin the second month.”” 


& CO., Publishers, PHIL CADE LVIIA, 


VISITING CARDS. 
Your name neatly printed on 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. | 50 Granite, 20 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 ets, 
25 Embossed, 20 cts. 50 Beautiful Plaid, 
25 Snowflake, “5 cts. | Elegant card cases, lOc, l5¢ 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, * 


* Why not use the ORIENT 
Your Silver. POLISH? That wile AL 


the finest Gold or tarnish Silv und is W. arranted to 
brilliantly polish your Gold, Silver, Silver Plated Wave, 
Jewelry, Mirrors, &c.,&c. Fr Soeae and circular by 
mail, for oe ta or box for 2 
AUSTIN & CO. North Haven, Conn, 


30 ets, 














— COLGATE & CO.’S 


The tender and delicate odo 
Violet | greshiy-gathered violets is pm tA | 
s delicious toilet water. The 





Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshin 
aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water hair and tothe skin, is very remark. 


able. Sold in half-pint bottles by alld) uggists, 


For either of the following: 5 
400 nicely assorted decalcomanie; 
large assorted decalcomanie; 

75 splendid gem chromos, 
2 lovely surprise bouquets; 
4 sheets scrap-book pictures; 

5—6x8 mounted chromos; 
—— mounted chromos: 


ge catalogue, tree with order. 


st EBKER & Hurcniys, 4 hicago, Il. 


CENTS. $1, 
BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP, 

















fie 
riment the aceag 
Sfecturer of B.T. Bab. 
bitt’s Best Soap las 
ected and now 


- offers to the public 
The Finest Totlet Soap in the World. 
lable oils used in tts man og ly 


it has No Equ 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother ana family in "ts 
andom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of ¢ ozs. each, sent free 
to any address on receine of 75 cents. 
Address B, 'T. pute New York City, 
&2"For Sale b; Druggists..ce 





CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 





a 
TRACE MARK, 
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pehh Mor. 
YOUCAN MAKE 
ALLER DRESS TRIMMINGS WAIN A 


LN Wow JOB 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY. Liu QuaMY. 
WMA . Leas r SANS Renee Cy CRC Ss ate 
ML TON BRADLEY & CO SFRINCFIELD.MASS. 


$ ONE DOLLAR. $ 
Speceer s Gardening Guide for 1877, 
And 


ooner’s x collection, 30 varieties choice 
Flower Seeds, o arieties selected Vegeta- 
ble Seeds, paw by to any pony on receipt of $1; or 
the guide iw to a Ee licants. 
SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 











RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 


Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. EO. W. READ & CO 
186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 





TUBEROSES. 


G Fine Large Bulbs, with my Superb Wl ' 
oSeane Seed and Bulb Catalogue, containing ? 
colored plates for 50 cents, ——— paid. Single 
Bulbs, 10c; $1. per doz, $7. per 100. 


CLADIOLUS. 


12 Fine Large Flowering Bulbs of all colors. 
and the above Catalogue for 75e These offers 
will not appear again, therefore address atonct, 

» Mention this paper. W. H. REID, Rochester, Ne" N.Y 


A FINE SET OF CARVING TOOLS. 








This Set of Tools has been improved since first offered 
by us. They are made from the best steel, and finished 
in the best manner. We are quite sure all whouse the 
Bracket Saw will find this set very useful. The proces 
of carving Brackets, <c., is quite simple, and with the 
aid of the Lesson in carving which goes with the Set, no 
difficulty will be found. Sent to any address, postage 
paid by us, for $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





Mass: 
41 Temple Place. Boston, M 
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